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Generation* (Net) 
By Fuel Burning Plants... 
By Water Power Plants. 






11,219,300,000 
6,623,100,000 
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6,396,400,000 
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Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries.......... 
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17,842,400,000 


128,300,000 
241,700,000 
658,300,000 
17,070,700,000 
2,222,658,000 
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108,900,000 123,800,000 
239,500,000 247,200,000 
364,200,000 586,200,000 
15,615,200,000 16,941 ,500,000 
1,221,475,000 2,060,935,000 
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26,608,681 
1,059,327 


4,171,812 
144,622 
120,412 










26,590,271 26,614,550 
1,057,049 1,060,831 
4,179,015 4,199,533 

144,222 145,854 
120,198 120,122 














Kilowatthour Sales 
Residential or Domestic............... 
SS eee 
Commercial or Industrial 

NNN INE NONE 56.5. one 0'4'5.6)5,4'6 910,09. 0 00 wa’ wdeidee 
ME NIN. Sosa kccccciccosaudeseocssneccn 
Street and Highway Lighting... 2... ccc csccccccccesccce 
ROCHE FN PRUNES 5 os tcc cei ccecscecciencenecs 
Railways and Railroads 
Street and Interurban Railways...................e00. 
Electrified Steam Railroads............ 
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32,104,854 





2,387,367 ,000 
171,198,000 


2,334,987 ,000 
8,422,871,000 
175,895,000 
624,905,000 


430,010,000 
222,404,000 
78,405,000 












32,140,890 





32,090,755 













2,518,580,000 2,677,699,000 
175,518,000 174,019,000 
2,381,156,000 2,469,920,000 
7,793,007,000 8,020,695 ,000 
182,325,000 202,359,000 
655,241,000 579,750,000 
404,289,000 446,038,000 
204,202,000 224,642,000 
79,407,000 85,443,000 





Total to Ultimate Customers....................5. 


Revenue from Ultimate Customers....... 






14,848 ,042,600 
$251,073,900 




















14,880,565,000 
$260,779,600 


14,393,725,000 
$253,644,500 




















RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 









Average Customer Data—For ti:e 12 Months Ended 
MMEOUTS EF CUSUINEE.. 00. ccc avscvvapsecccerever 
Average Annual Bill............ 

Revenue per Kilowatthour. . 





(March 3i1st) 


$37.65 


3.67¢ 















(February 28th) (January 3\st) 
1,022 1,020 
$37.61 $37.54 

3.68¢ 3.68¢ 








* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission 
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The Permanence of Commercial Work 


By C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institue, New York, N. Y. 


An address before the Tenth Annual Customer Service Meetings, Edison Electric Institute, 


HE industrial aspect of the war 

(which in some respects appears 

already to have reached its peak) 
snow progressed to the point where 
can appraise the relative position of 
r industry with considerable accuracy. 
ch an appraisal shows on the whole a 
frmation, even under the stress of 
greatest of all wars, of the high de- 
» of stability that always character- 
dour industry in peace times. 
At the end of 1942, when war or 
saredness therefor had been rapidly 
ding up for two and one-half years, 
find that currently 60 per cent of 
national income is being expended 
war—a proportion twice as high as 
maximum ratio reached in World 
ur I. We find practically all metals 
i many other materials strictly limited 
we by our government, so that not 
pound shall be used for any but war 
poses except under the most rigid 
wing of civilian need. We find 25,- 
)000 of our people, who two and a 
f years ago were engaged in civilian 
suits, now engaged either in war in- 
try or in the armed forces of the na- 
. In general, we find the most com- 
¢ devotion of our economic powers 
war effort which it has been possible 
accomplish under the pressure of su- 
me national need backed by the vir- 
lly unanimous will of all the people. 
h this background of a nation at 


, What is the relative status of our 
stry? 










Nimarily, of course, electric power is 
furnished in unprecedentedly large 
Mtities to keep the war industries go- 
‘and it is a source of endless satis- 
oto the utility organizations that 

has always been ample electric 
tt for this primary purpose. Even 
N this first attention to furnishing 
power, the figures for 1942 show 
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that, big as the energy requirements of 
war industry were, they comprised in 
that year but 56 per cent of the total 
energy sold, a ratio that was exceeded 
in two of the years of the decade of the 
twenties. From the viewpoint of earn- 
ings, the 56 per cent of total energy rep- 
resented but 29 per cent of total gross 
revenues of the electric utilities, the re- 
maining 71 per cent arising from resi- 
dential, commercial and other miscella- 
neous sources. This ratio of 71 per cent 
in 1942 compares with 69 per cent in 
1926. That means that even in the face 
of the power requirements of this un- 
precedented war, the electric utility in- 
dustry this past year derived a larger 
proportion of its earnings from the home 
and store in the war year of 1942 than 
in the peace year of 1926. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more searching test 
of stability. 


It has been demonstrated in recent 
months that the total amount of electric 
energy for industry depends upon the 
total amount of materials there are to 
work upon and the number of men who 
can work upon them, and that these 
grand totals, even under the greatest 
pressure, do not vary much from year to 
year. But with respect to the total use 
of electricity in the home and store there 
have been very different forces at work 
through the years. These forces are 
those of our commercial departments, 
developing use in groups of the commu- 
nity which groups themselves have grown 
much more slowly. I propose to take 
you back with me to the earlier year 
(1926) when industrial electric energy 
bore an even higher relation to the total 
than it did in 1942. 

In that year, which is not very long 
ago in the history of a great industry— 
16 years out of 60—average annual con- 
sumption in the home was 430 kwhr and 
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in the store 3119. Today, as you know, 
these figures are: Residential 1022 and 
Commercial 6350. The increases in con- 
sumption per customer from 1926 to 
1942 were: Residential 138 per cent. 
Commercial 104 per cent. There are 
two outstanding features about this rec- 
ord, in addition to the fact that it is a 
record of high commercial achievement. 
These features are: Ist, that the in- 
creases in consumption were accompa- 
nied by reductions in average rate dur- 
ing the period respectively of 48 per cent 
and 37 per cent in residence and com- 
mercial business—which itself is a com- 
mercial job of the highest order; 2nd, 
that the process was fairly continuous, 
and 3rd, that the results stuck—there 
were no permanent relapses from a level 
once attained to a former lower level of 
consumption. It should be added, to 
make the record complete, that during 
the 16 years prior to 1942, when the 
population of the country grew by 16 
per cent, the combined number of resi- 
dential and commercial customers grew 
61 per cent and stands today at an all- 
time high of just under 32,000,000. 


Nothing could be clearer from the 
consideration of the record I have so 
briefly outlined than that it didn’t just 
happen but was the result of persistent 
and intelligent commercial effort by the 
utilities themselves throughout the years. 
The other unavoidable conclusion is as 
to the relative permanence of the results 
of our commercial work. This perma- 
nence is the foundation for the profound 
observation made recently by one of our 
wisest, most experienced and most suc- 
cessful leaders, Mr. Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of Georgia Power, 
who characterized our commercial spirit 
as one “through which we recognize that 
our customers, when all is said and done, 
are the only real asset we have.” 
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Our largest expenditures through the 
years have been for the great power 
plants and their associated networks of 
transmission and distribution lines. Yet 
all of these are but lifeless aggregations 
of steel, copper and concrete, without 
the customer giving them life and mean- 
ing through the use of their output. We 
are indeed fortunate that the value of 
our service has been such as to make 
the cost of our commercial work as per- 
manent as the very plant that furnishes 
it. In the last analysis it has been the 
intensity and success of our commercial 
effort that has made necessary and pos- 
sible the large plant development re- 
quired to care for the customers’ needs. 

The major part of our operating and 
maintenance expenses is necessary to keep 
the wheels turning and deliver the ser- 
vice. These expenses have to be constant- 
ly repeated ad infinitum. This feature 
does not make such expenditures regret- 
table, for they are the necessary founda- 
tion for our service. There is a smaller 
part of our expenses, however, which 
created permanent values from which re- 
turn continues to be received year in and 
year out. A large part of our commer- 
cial expenses are definitely of this latter 
character. For if a given expenditure 
results in the creation of a new level of 
customer consumption and that level can 
be maintained (as the record shows it 
has been through the most diverse con- 
ditions of peace and war, depression and 
prosperity) then a new value has been 
created which, by continuing to produce 
returns for years to come, becomes a true 
earnings asset. 

It would be most illogical and short- 
sighted to conclude from the undoubted 
permanence of the results of our past 
commercial work that we can rest. on 
our oars and expect the volume of busi- 
ness to continue in the future at the 
present levels without continuous com- 
mercial effort on our part. The whole 
of our business experience in this and 
other countries is to the effect that any 
article or service, no matter how good, 
must not only be sold in the first place 
but kept sold later. The process ties in 
most intimately with the matter of cus- 
tomer relations, for fundamentally the 
best customer is the friendliest customer, 
and friendliness from the customer is 
but the reflection of the friendly treat- 
ment he receives from us. 


Coming down to more specific cases 
as to the importance of continuing com- 
mercial effort, there are a few matters 
that in closing I would like to call to 
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TENTH ANNUAL CUSTOMER SERVICE 
MEETINGS 


The Tenth Annual Commercial Conference at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicag, 
sponsored by EEI marked a decade of organized meetings for discussion of the a 
standing questions of concern to the electrical industry. Manufacturers, trade press 
representatives and others interested with the great body of utility men in solving 
their wartime service problems—approximately 360 of them—joined in what those 
attending considered one of the best in the series. 


Service to industrial production; service to food production; service to the home 
service to Government in mobilization of the public in furtherance of war program 
and plans for the re-vitalization of our business in peacetime were among the disey. 
sion themes. 

General Sessions were held on April 29th and 30th. On April 28th, in addition y 
Committee deliberations, there were three round-table conferences. One was spon. 


sored by the Industrial Power and Heating Committee under the Chairmanship ¢f | 


Francis McQuillin with fifty-odd men in attendance for intense discussion of th 
problems incident to power supply. 


Farm Journal and President of the National Farm Chemurgic Council who addressej 
a luncheon gathering on the Chemurgic movement and how the utilities could partic. 
pate in it. 

Also the handling of food in the home to prevent waste; nutrition and its rey. 
tion to the public health; dehydration as a method of food preservation, and a dom 
other questions of import in home management in these war emergency times wer 
discussed by the women of our industry. Home Economics authorities in numero 
fields were present and participated in this round-table conference sponsored by tk 
Home Service Committee of EEI—Fern Snider, Chairman. With so much grou 
to cover, discussion was continued for another morning session. 


These Annual Conferences are sponsored by our General Commercial Committe 
Edwin Vennard, Vice President of Middle West Service Company and Chairman ¢ 
the Committee was general Presiding Officer of the Conference. 
journeyed to Chicago from points 


Men and wome 
ranging from Seattle, Washington, to Miami 
Florida. They returned to their jobs with stimulated minds, enriched with inform. 
tion which could be put to work for improving local performance. 

In this issue of the BULLETIN appear some of the papers that were presented « 
the Conference. We regret that the limitations on size of the BULLETIN make it imp 
sible to include ali of them in this issue. The balance will be available in mime 
graphed form to registrants at the meetings —C. E. GreeNwoop 





your attention. 
necessity for wise and energetic sales ef- 
fort, I believe the post-war period for 
which we must be now preparing will 
bring special problems of its own. 


In addition to the basic the reconstruction problems correpi 
ingly more difficult. It will make 
competition for the consumer's 

that much keener. In this competi 
we shall have the double opportunty 


The magnitude of the government’s trying for greater use by our own' 


The food production front was handled jn , | 
conference sponsored by our Farm Utilization Committee—C. H. Leatham, Chairma | 
A feature of this full-day program was an address by Wheeler McMillen, Editor «| 


war expenditures, in their proportion to 
total national income, is, as has already 
been stated, twice as great in the present 
war as it was in World War I. The 
effect of’ this difference is that while in 
World War I the net balance, 
after deducting war expenditures, was a 
steadily advancing figure throughout the 
war period, in this war this net balance, 
representing roughly civilian activity, is 
a sharply dropping one. The inevitable 
result of this will be to make the dislo- 
cation arising from the present war that 
much greater than it was a quarter cen- 
tury before; and this in turn will make 


even 


tomers in the domestic field and of 
ulating commercial enterprises ‘ 
prove their competitive position wii! 
spect to each other by the use of! 
and better lighting. 

Interestingly enough, in the lat! 
years before the war, the. develops 
of increased use per customer if! 
business was making more rapid 
ress percentage-wise in the comm 
field than in the residential field. 
trend was slowed down by the di 
and by the mortality in commercil 
terprises incident to the progress 

(Continued on page 188) 
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dition t should plan ahead for the inevitable and 
as spo mm vere changes that are to occur shortly 
nship of (Mm aiter the war Is Over. Employment will 
n of the MM have to be found for some 10,000,000 
led in Me men. Industry will have to be converted 
Chairman MME to peacetime production. The problems 
Editor i to be solved will be different, but in 
addressed HAR many respects more complex than the 
d partic. change from peace to war production. 
The men who manage America’s vast 
| its ele enterprise system have met the test in 
da dow HB}. conversion to war production. They 
mes wet MB hould plan now to meet the more diff- 
numero WB Jt task in the conversion to peace. 
: pe In making these plans, while striving 
always to do our best, let us realize the 
. mgnitude of the problem and the hu- 
oa qa limitations in dealing with it. While 
nd wone Mameeng bold and dynamic, let us also try 
to Miami Mato be practical and realistic. Without 
h inform Maen any way lessening our determination 








t lowering our ultimate horizons, let 
us try to avoid the setting of immediate 
ils that have little chance of realiza- 
n—let us not promise more than can 
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ibilities. Numerous organizations 
mM groups are actively engaged in the 
homotion of plans that aim to maintain 
‘nomic stability and a high level of em- 
looment through the democratic prin- 
les under which the freedom of the 
dividual is maintained. 



























































The electric industry has played in 








e past, and is playing now, an impor- 
it role in the economic welfare of 
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Rather, it is more appropriate that we 
engage in constructive self-criticism to 
determine wherein and to what extent 
our management and operation may have 
been faulty so that we may continually 
better our service. But more impor- 
tant, especially because of the economic 
characteristics of our business, wé should 
plan sufficiently far in advance to meet 
the changes that we think will occur in 
the postwar period so that we can con- 
tribute our part to the maintenance of 
employment at adequate income levels 
under the form of society we are now 
fighting to preserve. 


Before considering the specific plans 
for the part we will play in the postwar 
period, we should state at least the gen- 
eral principles of the society under which 
we expect the plans to operate—the form 
of society we think Americans want. 

First, Americans want freedom—indi- 
vidual freedom—freedom of speech and 
Worship—freedom to make their own 
decisions, to build self-reliance 





freedom 
to work in the job of their own choosing, 
working either for for 
whom they please—freedom to progress 


themselves or 








faster by working harder, doing more 
freedom to produce whatever they wish 
—freedom of the individual to profit in 
proportion to his personal expenditure of 
physical or mental energy 





freedom to 
save the difference between what they 
earn and what they consume so that 
they may own property and thus become 
capitalists—freedom to take the risk of 
investing their capital and to profit in 
proportion to their judgment—mindful 
that the burden of mistakes will fall on 
their shoulders, individually, and will 
not be borne by someone else. 

Second, Americans want freedom to 
elect government representatives of their 
own choosing, which representatives will 
make and enforce laws to give assurance 
that each individual respects the rights 
of others—plays the game fairly and 
pays a penalty for wrongdoing. 

Third, Americans want business en- 
terprise to have freedom of operation by 
men selected by experience and merit— 
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Postwar Planning and the Electric Industry 


Middle West Service Company, Chicago, IIl. 





men that are always separate and distinct 
from those men elected as government 
representatives to regulate business— 
freedom of business to start new enter- 
prise that gives labor more jobs at better 
wages—freedom to employ research and 
invention to stimulate and supply new 
wants, to make more and more com- 
modities available to more and more 
people at lower and lower costs. 

This raises the question as to the form 
of society under which these ideals of 
freedom can be maintained. 

Broadly speaking, there are two fun- 
damental philosophies of government: 
On the one hand there is the strong cen- 
tral power which makes and enforces 
laws. The people have little or no voice 
in the government under which they are 
ruled. These are sometimes (often 
mistakenly) referred to as: “Socialism,” 
“Communism,” “Fascism,” “‘Naziism,” 
although the same form could be re- 
ferred to by any number of names. They 
are “totalitarian” states. The people are 
subordinate to the state. There is little 
or no individual freedom. 

On the other hand, there is the sys- 
tem under which the people through 
their representatives make the 
laws under which they are governed and 
employ, or elect, others to enforce these 
laws. The people have full voice in gov- 
ernment. This system is called a “‘Dem- 
ocracy.” The state is subordinate to the 
people. There is individual freedom. 


che ysen 


We believe the American form of 
democracy, while requiring continuous 
improvement, offers the only opportunity 
for the kind of freedom the American 
people want. Therefore, our postwar 
plans should be based upon the mainte- 
nance of that form of society. 

Some of the postwar plans of business 
enterprise have been somewhat qualified. 
It is claimed that industry can provide 
the necessary jobs and can maintain and 
improve the economic standard of living 
provided that government limits itself to 
its legitimate functions and does not 
encroach upon the field of business man- 
agement. 
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I do not think that we can solve our 
problem with this qualification. The fact 
is that work will have to be found for 
some 10,000,000 people. If business 
management either won’t or can’t, gov- 
ernment will. If government does or 
has to, there is the hazard we will grad- 
uaily change our democracy to some 
form of totalitarian state and thereby 
lose at home the very principle for the 
preservation of which we engaged in this 
war. 

It seems to me that the responsibility 
of modern business management is not 
limited to the conduct of business to the 
end that a constantly improved product 
or service may be made available to more 
and more people at the lowest possible 
cost commensurate with quality and 
sound economics, nor to the fair treat- 
ment of employees and investors. 


We are living in a democracy under 
which the people have the right to choose 
the form of society under which they 
want to live. 

However, in our complex society, busi- 
ness enterprise is closely interwoven with 
the social system. ‘The people are en- 
titled to be adequately informed so that 
they can make wise decisions. Business 
management is in somewhat of a pre- 
ferred position with respect to knowl- 
edge of the operation, not only of indi- 
vidual industries, but of the enterprise 
system as a whole and how that system 
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should be operated so as to result in the 
greatest good for the greatest number of 
people. 

If, after having the facts, the people 
decide they want the business enterprise 
operated in some other manner, then 
that is the way it will be. 

I suggest, therefore, that we not quali- 
fy our postwar plans but rather divide 
them into two parts: 

I—Maintaining Economic Stability. 

I[1—Informing the Publie. 


I—MAINTAINING ECONOMIC 
STABILITY 

The electric utility business is built 
and operated on the basis of long-term 
trends. Plans are made two or three 
years in advance. The effect of any ac- 
tion or economic change may not be ap- 
parent until a year or two in the future. 
It is fitting that we as an industry and 
as individual companies from time to 
time should take a long-range view of 
our operations. Difficult as it may be 
under present circumstances, it is impor- 
tant that we make such a study at this 
time. Through this study we can bet- 
ter plan what is necessary in the way of 
changes in operation and personnel to 
Thus, we can 
make an appraisal of what our contribu- 
tion will be to the maintenance of em- 
ployment and purchasing power after the 
war. And, we can be ready. 


By 


meet the new conditions. 


taking a long-range view of the 
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over-all operations of the electric indy, 
try, trends can be determined and fro, 
these we can prepare our best estimate 
what may reasonably be expected ip th 
postwar years. 

This in no way should be interpre 
as a prediction as to when the war yj 
be over. It is merely a study of possi 
future trends based on the best inform; 
tion now available. Neither should 
be interpreted as a prediction of trend 
applicable to any particular company, |; 
is suggested, however, that each on 
pany might well prepare such a stuj 
now so that plans can be made nowy 
meet these changed conditions as sq 
as the war is over in order that as lit, 
time as possible may be lost in maki: 
the change. 

For the purpose of this study, it} 
assumed the war will be over in 1944, 


1945. 


investment, 
taxes, 


gross operating  reveny: 
operating expense, depreciatin 
and return for the electric industry {i 
the years 1927 through 1942 (actu 
with projections to 1950. 

Here it is assumed that gross oper: 
ing revenue will continue to incre 
until the war is over at which time ther 
will be a drop in revenue for one yer 
after which the trend will continue y 
ward. Many factors, of course, will ¢: 
fect the degree of the upward tren 
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INVESTMENT Ratio 


Chart 3 


one of which is how well we are pre- 
pared to make the change and resume 


or New Business activities. 


The in- 


vestment will probably level off at war’s 
end and remain level until about 1947, 
at which time it will resume its upward 
trend. 
will be no new capital expenditures dur- 
ing the period for example from 1944 
though 1947, but rather that new in- 
vestments will be offset by retirements. 
ltis assumed that taxes will continue 
aa high level in order that the tre- 
mendous war obligations may be met. 
With the assumption that management 
will continue the careful watching of 
‘Business managed electric companies— electric 


im co-ordinate utility service. 
4) 1943 investment is based on Electrical World 


lorecast of $271,000,000 
t which 
dition to plant account which is $200,000,000. 


This does not mean that there 


total capital expenditure 
, based on the ratio in-1942, 74% will he 


') 1944 and 1945 investment shows an increase 


to Electrical World forecast 


0 74% 


for capital ex- 
> in 1943 for transmission system only ad- 
for net addition to capital account. 


,C) Net addition to plant account for years 1947 
Tough 1950 are the same as actual additions for 
“responding years of the decade of the thirties. 
;,¥) Gross operating revenue for 1943 and 1944 
oo the trend of revenue increase for 1930 


Gross revenue drop in 1945 is the amount of 
“#se In commercial, industrial, railway and elec- 


or 


1942 plus same amount estimated for 1943, 


one-half that amount estimated for 1944. 
) Added revenue for years 1946 through 1950 


vt the same as actual increase in 
8 of the thirties. 


corresponding 


" p Taxes for 1943 through 1950 follow changes 
tanes ome on basis of 80% of net income before 


bh) Onerat; ar hie 
for Ope rating expenses, taxes and depreciation 

1943 : 
and 1944 are baased on the trend from 
to 1942. 
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% Return Berore aNp AFTER DEPRECIATION 


PERCENT 


controllable operating expenses, it is 
found that the balance available for re- 
turn remains fairly level as it has since 
about 1933. There will probably 
slight falling off for a year or so after 
the war and a slight increase as load 
building is resumed in residential and 
commercial classtfications. 

Chart 2 shows the operating ratio be- 
fore taxes and after taxes. This ratio 
after taxes has remained fairly level 
throughout the years. 


be a 


The increase in 
the ratio before taxes further indicates 
the importance of this element in our 
operations. Our problem is to find some 
way to meet it by further economy and 
increased efficiency .and by letting the 
people know to what extent the electric 
company has become a tax collecting 
agency. 

Chart 3 shows the investment ratio 
with a gradual steady decline through- 
out the years. It is assumed that after 
1945, we can continue to bring this ratio 
down. 

Chart 4 shows the per cent return on 
plant account before depreciation and 
after depreciation. Both of these have 
been showing a steady decline beginning 
in 1940. Probably they will show a 
sharp decline in the year after the war, 
but probably can show a slight increase 
in the years 1945 through 1950. 


PERCENT 


% RETURN BEFORE DEPRECIATION 


| RETURN AFTER DEPRECIATION} 


} 





Chart 4 


Increased Employment 

This expansion program will create 
employment directly in the electric util- 
ity operations and indirectly in related 
industries. 

Chart 5 shows the gross construction 
expenditures for the electric utility in- 
dustry for the years 1921 through 1942 

4 “mn (2 
actual and estimated through 1950.‘*? 

Chart 6 shows the total electric ap- 
pliance sales for the years 1936 through 
1942 actual and the estimated sales for 
the years 1943 through 1950. 

It is estimated that we will have a 
total of 11,000,000 people in our armed 
forces and I believe we can assume a 
large per cent of those are married or 
will marry at the close of the war, there- 
by creating a temendous home building 
activity and a market for electrical appli- 
This will be in addition to the 

2 Construction expenditures, of course, will not 
necessarily follow net plant additions as shown in 
Chart 1. It can be expected that during the first 
few years immediately following victory, retire- 
ments and replacements will be heavy, which will 
tend to reduce net plant additions. It can also be 
expected that replacements and additions will be 
at lower unit than heretofore has been ex- 
perienced. 

Line AA’ is the calculated trend (Y = 554.4 — 
15.9 X) of construction expenditures from 1921 
through 1941. Line BB’ is the calculated trend 
(Y = 347.4 + 60.8 X) of construction expenditures 
from 1933 through 1940. Line CC’ is the calculated 
trend (Y = 497.4—10.9X) of construction ex- 
penditures from 1921 through 1950 with adjust- 
ments for probable expenditures from 1943 through 
1950. Line DD’ is the calculated trend (Y = 
448.3 + 106.4 X) for the estimated construction ex- 
penditures from 1945 through 1950 


ances. 


costs 
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demand for new applances due to obso- 
lescence and failures during the war 
years. It is estimated that electric re- 
frigerators, washers and sweepers fail at 
the rate of about 2 per cent per year. 
This means that some 400,000 to 500,- 
000 refrigerators will fail every year. 
The longer the war continues the greater 
the demand for all appliances.‘ 

Many improvements in manufactur- 
ing of electrical appliances will come out 
of this war—new designs and new ma- 
terials will be used. However, we be- 
lieve all of these changes will aid us in 
securing the sales volume so necessary 
to keeping our companies financially 
sound. 

Chart 7 shows the employees of elec- 
trical manufacturers, retailers and elec- 
tric utility companies. 

In Charts 5 and 6 we attempted to 
predict for you the equipment that will 
manufactured and sold to the utilities 
and utility customers. Those predictions 
were made in order to estimate what 
the utility industry can accomplish in as- 
suming its share of the persons who are 
now engaged in war work and the armed 
forces when peacetime production is 
started. This is an estimate of the num- 
ber of employees that may be employed 

3% Total appliance sales for years 1936-1942—Ele: 


trical Merchandising magazine and Edison Electric 
Insitute. 


Tota ELect ric 
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Chart 5 


maintaining economic stability, Ty 
trends indicate how much more difhei! 
this will be in the future than in th 
past. Increased taxes are taking an in 
creased portion of the revenue. Inve. 
ments are rising with little change it 
balance available for return. More ai 
more the operating expenses are becor- 
ing uncontrollable. 

However, there are a number of fx 


by this industry if we plan now and are 
able to reach the goals set for us.‘*? 

In order that we may carry our share 
of the maintenance of national economic 
stability and employment, we must first 
assure ourselves that our companies are 

4 Basis for estimates March, 1939, Monthly Labor 
Review of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Survey of Sales personnel conducted by Elec- 
trical Home and Equipment magazine. 

Number of utility employees published in Elec- 
trical W’orld, 
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Scan save the company money. 


tors that can be utilized by management 
in meeting these new conditions. A few 
will be mentioned for illustration only. 
Likewise, it would seem advisable for 
ach company in preparing its postwar 
alan to set down some of the fundamen- 
il economic principles of electric utility 
operation old as they may be to some of 
ys, There will be many new employees 
in the ranks of electric company opera- 
tion. They will become more valuable 


Eto themselves and their company if they 
P have a full knowledge of the economics 
of the business. All employees spend com- 
: pany money—if not directly in cash then 


indirectly in time and equipment. All 
Employee 
information programs should be adopted 


by all companies. 


Following are some of the factors that 


e. company may want to consider in its 


postwar program. 
|. The war has taught us many les- 


scons in the utilization of equipment and 
Pthe staggering of reserves. Power pools 


may be formed on a larger scale among 
afiliated companies, thus reducing the 
required margin of reserves to all com- 
panies and thereby further lowering the 
investment per dollar of gross revenue. 

2. There should be full co-operation 
with electrical manufacturers in the 
greater standardization of equipment to 
the end that we may further reduce the 
investment ratio. 

3. There should be an aggressive and 
complete New Business program with 


Biull . 
full co-operation between all outlets to 


the end that there may be greater utiliza- 
tion by existing customers, thus further 
lowering the investment ratio and thus 
enabling a continuous lowering of the 
Unit cost of service. 

+. Economy of operation will always 
ie of primary importance in the electric 
utility business. As far as per cent return 
in total investment is concerned (which 
k the over-all index of operating effi- 
ciency) $1 saved in expenses is equiv- 
alent to approximately $3 or $4 of new 
business, 

5. New Business accounting should be 
designed as to enable management at 
ill times to know the ratio of new busi- 
Ness expense to the new business revenue 
produced, Preferably this information 


should be available by classes of service. 
6. New Business activities should be 
onducted not only on the basis of gross 
‘venue produced nor even on the basis 
‘net revenue produced, but rather on 
the basis of the over-all results in per 
‘nt return on total investment (new 
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investment required to serve the particu- 
lar business plus the allocated portion of 
existing investment). 

7. Each company should consider a 
complete program of employee informa- 
tion, public relations and public infor- 
mation. 

8. Our postwar plan should deal with 
government powers. Other than in the 
field of regulation, there are legitimate 
functions of government which probably 
will be utilized in the postwar period 
to help in creating jobs. There are some 
forms of building and construction which 
in the public interest can best be car- 
ried on by the government. Two of 
these in particular affect the electric 
power business. It is well that our post- 
war plans contemplate them and antici- 
pate the manner in which we should 
meet them in the public interest. These 
are: federal multi-purpose projects and 
rural electrification. 

It is the legitimate function of gov- 
ernment to build dams for flood control, 
navigation, irrigation and the prevention 
of soil erosion. Such dams can generate 
power with varying degrees of firmness. 
In most cases, the power is secondary 
and cannot be relied upon except as it 
is used in conjunction with steam power. 

This hydro power is the property of 
government. In public interest this gov- 
ernment power should be utilized with 
minimum discrimination 


among. indi- 


vidual customers or classes of customers, 


without the duplication of existing equip- 
ment and without the government com- 
peting with its citizens. Likewise, such 
hydro power should be pooled with ex- 
isting steam power in order that maxi- 
mum economy in capacity and generat- 
ing cost may be realized. 


These principles can be fulfilled under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The electric companies under 
business management should agree to 
absorb all of the power and energy from 
the hydro projects, making the purchase 
at the bus-bar. 

(b) The government hydro projects 
should be completely co-ordinated with 
the existing systems. 

(c) The companies should agree to 
pass on to all customers equitably any 
and all savings derived from the absorp- 
tion of government hydro power. 

According to independent surveys of 
public opinion, there is a general public 
misconception as to the extent to which 
these dams can be used for multiple pur- 
poses. It is the general belief that prac- 
tically all water power is cheaper than 
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steam power and that all dams can be 
used for both effective flood control and 
dependable power supply with the power 
as a very cheap by-product. It is neces- 
sary that the people be fully informed 
with respect to the facts, both as to the 
value of the dams and their limitations. 

It is a legitimate function of govern- 
ment to assist in the building of rural 
electric lines in territories too thin to be 
served as a business enterprise. In public 
interest, electric companies should co- 
operate by selling electric energy to rural 
electric co-operatives at wholesale rates 
that are reasonable and competitive with 
other forms of power. If and when this 
is done with such rates approved by the 
government regulatory authorities, eco- 
nomic waste in the building of duplicate 
transmission lines and power plants 
should be avoided. 


II—INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


So much then for the economic opera- 
tion of the and the 
manner in which it will contribute to the 
maintenance of employment and _ eco- 
nomic stability. Now a word about busi- 
ness management’s responsibility in the 
preservation of that system of society un- 
der which this can be accomplished with 
the continued assurance that the people 
can maintain their individual freedom. 

Why is it now so necessary to keep the 
public fully informed with respect to 
the operations of business? 

This responsibility probably had _ its 
beginning with the corporate form of 
organization, although management as 
a whole has been slow in realizing its full 
significance. 

Business mangement became a distinct 
factor in our economic enterprise with 
the industrial revolution. Prior to that 
time management and ownership were 
more-or-less synonymous. 
were truly private. 
shoemaker, 


electric business 


Businesses 
There were the 
the cabinetmaker and the 
dressmaker. These artisans individually 
owned their tools of production and con- 
ducted their own businesses. They were 
their own managers. 

However, technological development 
and the machine age brought about an 
important change. With the industrial 
revolution came demands for vast 
amounts of capital goods. These require- 
ments in most cases Were more than any 
one individual could supply. The cor- 
porate form of organization evolved to 
meet these requirements and consequent- 
ly the savings of millions of people were 
directed into business enterprise. There- 
fore, large industries such as: steel, auto- 
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motive, telephone, electrical manufacture 
and public utilities became largely pub- 
licly owned. The people either directly 
as stockholders or indirectly through 
banks and insurance companies appoint, 
or elect, business management to operate 
these enterprises. The managers of these 
enterprises are the trustees of the people 
—they are the operators of business, 
which the people own. Consequently, 
they have a far greater social responsibil- 
ity than under the old handicraft system 
when each manager conducted his own 
private little business. 

Many of these corporate organizations 
have grown large because this has been 
necessary and advisable in the utilization 
of mass production principles, in order 
that greater volumes of commodities 
could be made available to more people 
at. lower costs. 

This gradual evolution in the opera- 
tion of business enterprise has made it 
necessary for government to be especial- 
ly alert in the enforcement of its regu- 
latory laws in order that fair play and 
the rights of the people can be main- 
tained. 

Thus, we have the modern democratic 
business enterprise at work—the enter- 
prise system operated by business men 
and regulated by government represen- 
tatives. 

However, the continued maintenance 
of that system makes it necessary that 
all the people be adequatelv informed of 
the principle fundamental to its success- 
ful operation—the principle of separa- 
tion of powers. The principle on which 
is founded our American freedom. 

In the field of government most people 
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are cognizant of the value of this separa- 
tion of powers as illustrated in Chart 8. 
With the government divided into three 
branches—administrative, legislative and 
judicial—checks and balances are pro- 
vided and the people maintain their free- 
dom because they have redress from 
wrong and protection from exploitation 
by any of the separate branches. 

This same separation of powers is 
equally important in the field of eco- 
nomic enterprise as illustrated in Chart 
9, Under American democracy, we have 
(the 
agers) operating the business enterprise 


one group of men business man- 
and another separate group (government 
representatives) regulating it. The peo- 
ple maintain their freedom under such 
a system because they have redress from 
wrong—and protection from exploita- 
tion by either of these groups. 

There is one common characteristic of 
all totalitarian states no matter by what 
name they are called and that is: The 
government both operates and regulates 
business enterprise. When the author- 
ity of management of the machinery of 
production is thus vested in the govern- 
ment, the manager becomes his own reg- 
ulator—he becomes his own auditor, so 
to speak—and no opportunity is afforded 
for considering the interest of the peo- 
ple. Under such a society any complaint 
against the manager can be registered 
only with the manager. » No impartial 
consideration is possible. “The economic 
freedom of the people is lost. Once this 
is lost, the loss of other freedoms is a 
most natural consequence. 


Democracy and freedom can be main- 
tained just so long as the managers of 
productive enterprise are different people 
from those elected to regulate business. 

Therefore, it is the responsibility and 
duty of all the managers of the produc- 
tive enterprise and representatives of 
government, and the people which each 
group represents, to guard and guard 
zealously the principle under which the 
machinery of production is operated by 
different individuals than those chosen 
to regulate business. 

As long as government and business 
are operated by human beings with all 
their frailties, it is to be expected that 
a few with selfish or ulterior motives 
will overstep the mark and encroach 
upon the rights and prerogatives of 
others. However, the remedy is not re- 
taliation but rather a program of inform- 
ing the American people of how these 
separate functions dovetail with one an- 
other. 
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Chart 9 


And so, as managers of electric uti: 
enterprise—and this holds for manage 
of all enterprise—let us not limit « 
postwar plans to the maintenance ¢ 
economic stability and employment, gre 
as these problems may be. Let wx 
qualify our plans nor condition the 
upon any such factor as the absence ¢ 
government interference. Rather, 
us accept our full responsibility. Les 
present the facts—all the facts—to te 
American people. And let us preet 
them abundantly. The people will tix 
decide, through the regular democrat: 
processes, upon the kind of social syst 
they want and the manner in whit 
business enterprise will be operated. 

In short, our job is to sell the Ane 
ican business enterprise system to tk 
American people. That should notk 
dificult to men who have the imagit 
tion, invention, ingenuity and indus 
to employ the tools of mass productit 
mass selling and mass advertising # 
such a way as to put into the hané« 
the American people more conveni 
and useful commodities than the pe 
of any other nation on earth. Hert 
fore that skill of mangement has i 
devoted to the production of a prods 
and selling it. The product to bes 
now—the American system—is %% 
what less tangible but none-the-less 
Its list of public benefits exceeds that! 
any product. Great as it has been! 
the past—its future is infinitely grett! 
It has sparkle, glamour, romance, adv 
ture. It is alive. It is vibrant. It§ 
the America we're fighting for. 

Can we sell it? 

I think we can. 
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AR is a time for individuals 

and organizations to stand up 

and be counted. ‘The business 

} and industry of America have met this 
sreatest of all challenges. It is for- 
yunate that the particular genius of our 
country has been in the fields of indus- 
trial production and distribution, and 
mat the abilities learned in peacetime 
iave been readily adaptable to the de- 
mands of war. A mechanized war is a 
war of industrial production of the ma- 

B chines and supplies which our armed 
forces fight with. American industry has 
© shouldered the tremendous responsibility 












































TIC ULE which war placed upon it. Our own 
Manes industry—a business which serves all 
limit oe business—has proved itself, and on the 
enanct (MS whole with less fanfare and more quiet 
ent, 2 sccomplishment than most others. 
ae Yet, we do not consider the job con- 
ton tee ouered. It will not be conquered until 
abeen bthe last enemy has surrendered. And 
ather, even then, we shall still face the test of 
r Les our own survival of this most tremen- 
tS—t0 OE dous of all tasks ever undertaken by any 
US PIE nation or group of nations. The final 
e will te tet will come when we have not only 
democrat gined external victory but have re- 
cial we Icharted our own course into stable and 
in Wi MR constructive channels and adjusted our- 
perated. elves still another time to serve the na- 
the Ame: tion's post-war needs. 
em to" What has been done by the electric 
uld A "MB utilities is briefly this: We brought to 
le Image RE the nation’s war job the organization and 
id inde kacilities which we had in the service of 
products the American people before this war, 
a and we adjusted our service to the na- 
re hands 





tons wartime needs. What will be done 
Sacompletion of the war job and a 
readjustment to post-war peace. 
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‘Ie lwo long established major policies 

has been 7 erved a h c e ° 

ly gre as the foundation of our wartime 
te 2 “ia setulness, Long-term planning of ser- 
ance, HME ¢.. 
an ite facilities was the fundamental one. 
rant. | MM oopacc's, : 
Stessive promotion of the use of our 
or. 


etvice was the second. 
re two policies are inter-related 
Md they act reciprocally one upon the 
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other. We planned and built many years 
ahead because ours has long been a busi- 
ness of rising volume. Generating facil- 
ities, taking years to build, must neces- 
sarily be planned and under way in ad- 
vance of actual need. To insure that this 
building ahead would be economically 
sound, we promoted aggressively to make 
the anticipated increase in load mate- 
rialize. 

The result was a beneficent cycle of 
greater demand, larger facilities, more 
promotion, greater demand, and around 
the circle again—a healthy economic 
process and one continually benefiting 
the user in the form of greater and more 
varied services at lower costs. 

Being a business on the upgrade dur- 
ing peacetime, we were headed in the 
right direction when we encountered 
war. The needs of war, therefore, did 
not require change in our policy or in 
our habits and viewpoint. As a conse- 
quence, we were immediately capable of 
taking on considerable new load with 
our existing spare facilities, which, in 
times of peace, we regard as almost 
sacred. 

And, as war needs increased still fur- 
ther, we were in a position to draw fur- 
ther upon our planned future growth, 
to accelerate our expansion by compress- 
ing five to ten years of planned growth 
into two or three. 

Thus, the war did not confront us 
with any radical change in the nature of 
our operation, but gave new emphasis 
and acceleration to policies which we had 
long followed. 

WAR 

The electric power industry entered 
the period of hostilities in 1939, with 
approximately 40 million kilowatts of 
generating capacity. This was more than 
three times the capacity available during 
the first world war. 

The composite national load in 1939 
was something over 29 million kilowatts. 
Thus, in reported capacity, we had 11 
million kilowatts or 38 per cent in excess 
of load requirements. This constituted a 
shock absorber available for immediate 
service to tide over the period required 
for installation of additional capacity. 

In three years, by the end of 1942, 
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The Job ‘That Has Been Done and Will Be Done 





7 million kilowatts were added to gener- 
ating capacity. Load increased 8 million 
kilowatts. This meant that we dug into 
reserve only to the extent of one million 
kilowatts. Thus, in the aggregate for 
the nation as a whole, there is still a con- 
siderable margin of reserve capacity to 
provide for extraordinary demands that 
may occur before the war is over and to 
care for ordinary wear and tear in sup- 
plying the war loads. 

This, of course, is the over-all national 
picture. There are localities in which the 
margin is much tighter, largely because 
of heavy concentrations of war produc- 
tion plants. 


“Shortage” Did Not Materialize 


There had been expectations in certain 
quarters of a shortage of electric power 
for wartime needs. Even before the out- 
break of the war, these sources, outside 
of the industry, predicted demands on 
the utility industry which indicated the 
probability of serious power shortages, a 
conclusion not concurred in by well in- 
formed sources within the industry, and 
time has proven the utility prophets to 
be more nearly correct. 

One element which some prophets had 
not taken into account was the increased 
efficiency of utilization which resulted 
from three-shift operations of war plants, 
with its attendant high load factors. 
During the period 1939-1942, national 
energy generation increased from 130 
billion kilowatthours to 188 billion kilo- 
watthours, an increase of 45 per cent. 
This was nearly twice the percentage 
increase in the composite demand. The 
result was that average annual load fac- 
tor increased from 51 per cent to 58 per 
cent. 

Also overlooked had been the fact that 
to a substantial extent the new war in- 
dustries would not be superimposed on 
existing peacetime industry, but, with 
the abandonment of “business as usual,” 
would replace civilian production, for 
the simple reason that there were neither 
raw materials nor manpower for both. 
This provided a further cushion for the 
utilities engaged in the process of adapt- 
ing themselves to war demands. 

But for the principal factor that had 
not been taken into account, we come 
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back to the basic electric utility practice 
of planning the growth of facilities many 
years in advance, so that when the emer- 
gency came it found key utility manage- 
ments with plans fully blue printed, 
charted and ready to be put into effect. 
The location of future power plants was 
known. The plants in which additional 
generating capacity would be installed 
had been selected. 
tion facilities, to match the additional 


Increases in distribu- 


generating capacity, were engineered. 
These plans were not based on the prob- 
ability of war, but were part of the nor- 
mal peacetime administration of our 
business, fully worked out and subject to 
flexible upon 
whether new demands developed slowly 
or rapidly. 
load developed suddenly and the planned 
growth was accelerated accordingly. A 
monumental task that has been success- 
fully accomplished. 


scheduling, depending 


As it turned out, the new 


Co-operation of Utilities, Manufacturers 
and Government 


We were fortunate in the abilities and 
the progressiveness of the manufactur- 
ing end of our business and in the high 
degree of cooperation which immediate- 
ly prevailed between the manufacturers 
and the managements of the utilities. 

The splendid performance of the 
manufacturers was, of course, no novel- 
ty or surprise to those of us who have 
worked with them over a period of 
vears. They have worked closely with 
us in both phases of our job—in the pro- 
motion of our business and in the con- 
tinual improvement and development of 
facilities for serving the increasing pub- 
lic demand. Their strong and well or- 
ganized personnel and production facili- 
ties swung quickly and smoothly into the 
new job of wartime production in the 
same fine spirit of cooperation that we 
have so long enjoyed. 

Equally fortunate was the cooperative 
spirit between both the manufacturing 
and the utility sections of the electrical 
industry and the governmental bodies 
responsible for coordinating the military 
and industrial aspects of the prosecution 
of the war. Having control over new 
power facilities, through allocations and 
priorities, and over the placement of 
new war production plants and orders 
to existing plants, the War Production 
Board and allied governmental bodies 
were in a position to balance the demand 
for power with facilities for providing 
the power. This matching of power 
needs with power facilities was one im- 
portant reason why the power shortage 
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feared in some quarters did not mate- 
rialize. 

Naturally, these war-born government 
agencies had to view the nation-wide 
power supply picture as a whole and 
work on a national scale. Local inequi- 
ties arising out of special local conditions 
were bound to occur in any such broad 
program and to require individual treat- 
ment and relief, as well as interpretation 
of rulings adapted to each particular 
situation. 

The value of governing regulations 
and rules in this, as in any broad scale 
operation, depends on intelligent admin- 
istration, adaptability and patience on 
the part of those who administer, as well 
as those to whom the rules apply; and it 
is my personal opinion, based on expe- 
rience, that considering the magnitude 
of the job and the speed with which it 
had to be accomplished, both the govern- 
ment bodies and the electrical industry 
have manifested these qualities to an 
unusual degree. 

Whether this balance of facilities and 
load can be continued indefinitely is, of 
not certain. Other 
tions, such as manpower, transportation, 
fuel supply, etc., may be controlling fac- 
tors in the placing of certain war indus- 
the that 
plants may have to go to locations where 


course, considera- 


tries, with result some war 
power facilities are already cramped. 
We cannot rule out the possibility that 
such a circumstance might yet require 
curtailment, for 
nothing to do with the overall power 


capacity. 


local reasons having 


The Industrial Customer 


Prior to the war, the large light and 
power load, which is essentially indus- 
trial service, consumed approximately 49 
per cent of our total sales. For the year 
1942, this 
creased to 56 per cent of our total sales. 


ended December, load _in- 

The conversion of the manufacturing 
facilities of this country from peace to 
all-out war production has been mate- 
rially hastened by the greatly increased 
installed capacity of mechanical equip- 
ment. In 1939 the Census of Manufac- 
tures indicated an average of 6.42 hp 
of installed capacity of machinery per 
wage earner employed in manufactur- 
ing, compared with 3.37 hp 


World War No. 1. During the period 
of the first World War the production 


during 


per worker actually declined, whereas in 
the present war, both the production and 
use of power per factory worker have 
moved up sharply since 1939. 

From December, 1939, to December, 
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1942, industrial employment incregg 
from 9,600,000 workers to 14,000,004 
an increase of 46 per cent. During thi 
same period, electric output consumg 
by large light and power customers jp. 
creased from 51,000,000,000 to 88,00). 
000,000, or 73 per cent. Use of ely. 
tricity per industrial worker increas 
from the rate of 5300 kwhr to 6% 
kwhr per year during the period. Th 
increase of consumption per worker j 
a notable measure of increased prody. 
tion efficiency and is reflected in the ge. 
eral improvement of the load factor ¢ 
utility service. While I recognize th: 
it is not technically correct to tel 
“Large Light and Power Load” to “h. 
dustrial Employment,” the error in co. 
clusions drawn therefrom is not materiz| 
The Small Business 

Early predictions were to the efe 
that the 
casualty 


small business man would be 
of the war. Here a distinct 
made between the small man. 
and the small commercial esta 
lishment, as these have been differen 
affected. 

The small manufacturer has show 


must be 


tacturer 


a rugged ability to survive and to mk 
a place for himself in the war productin 
picture, tough though his problem hs 
been. Hence the power needs of thi 
type of customer have not fallen of: 
the extent originally anticipated and cu: 
rent surveys in the territory served by 
company but few “distr 
plants.” This reflects a condition whit 


our show 
if typical of the country as a whole, 2 
considerable variance with the mortal 
of small manufacturers still being free! 
predicted. 

The small business man engaged * 
retail and similar lines has, of cour 
been pretty much at the mercy of «0 
ditions over which he had no contr 
He makes up the greater number ¢ 
100,000 business casualties which tk 
war has caused. Such enterprises a fil 
ing stations, automobile agencies 
other directly affected } 
shortages have been greatly reduced * 
numbers. 


businesses 


The Residential Customer 


The impact of total war on our ft 
ily habits, during this accelerated ind! 


trialization of our country has been it 


ways. Families have be 
moved from the rural areas to manutt 
turing centers and from one city t0® 
other (and from all cities to Washitt 
ton, D. C.!). States like Nevit 
Michigan, Connecticut and Califo 


whose industrial expansion has been 


in| many 
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sanding, have had to provide for a large 
‘flux of population to man the war in- 
jutries. Agricultural states like Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the Dakotas and 
many of our southern states have shown 
2 decline in population. This mass mi- 
ration has had its attending problems, 
wich as housing, feeding, utility service 
and the like. Service to 
sharply in metropolitan areas as popula- 
tion migrated into the new defense areas. 


homes grew 


With the curtailment of manufactur- 
ing facilities formerly used for produc- 
tion of domestic appliances, the con- 
struction in industrial areas of many 
gnall homes and cottages, most of them 
wired, coupled with the 
fect of the “War 


Time” and blackout restrictions, the in- 


inadequately 
introduction of 


crease in average domestic use per cus- 
tomer has in many cases been arrested, 
although gross domestic sales and reve- 
nues have maintained consistent gains 
house- 
holds. With the wearing out of house- 


with the increased number of 
hold equipment, the necessity for cur- 
tailment to meet taxes and higher living 
costs, it is reasonably expected that resi- 
dential business will show a tendency to 
level off for the duration. 


New Duties of Promotional Set-up 


The promotional organizations of 
electric utilities faced a quick readjust- 
ment of their duties and responsibilities. 
Superficially we might call this a trans- 
formation of a promotional activity into 
aservice and utilization activity. It is 
more accurate, however, to say that we 
are still engaged in promotion—the big- 
gest promotion job in our history, just 
a the prosecution of this war calls for 
the biggest promotion in the history of 
the world. 


The same talents which built up 
use of its 
themselves 


to the nation’s war needs. The same 


talents uh 
talents which extended the use of elec- 
tricity and made us a progressive power- 


Wing nation, are now applied to promot- 


ing the application of that electriéal utili- 


dation to war purposes. Only our objec- 
tive has changed, not the essential char- 
acter of the activity or the type of talent 


quired to perform it. 


Hence, utility sales forces which dis- 
‘ontinued their load building activities 


When War came are now occupied more 
intensively and more usefully than ever 
9 Maintaining even closer contacts than 
before with each user of electricity in 
keeping with the increased wartime im- 
Portance of electric service. 
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They took on the new task of nego- 
tiating contracts for unusually large 
blocks of power for war operations both 
with governmental authorities and with 
private companies engaged in war pro- 
duction. In many cases, this called for 
the framing of new policies, the develop- 
ment of new contract forms and the de- 
vising of terms of financing of exten- 
sions, etc. 

In making service available to the 
Government and to war industries it 
has, of course, been necessary to study 
carefully and comply fully with all Gov- 
ernment regulations as to critical ma- 
terials, priorities, and shortages not only 
in materiel but, of equal importance, in 
manpower. 

The industrial divisions of the utility 
sales hitherto 
with the promotion of new 


departments, concerned 

business, 
found themselves with the new duties of 
additional specialized 
services to industries participating in war 
production. These 
greater amount of 


rendering many 
require a 
attention 
due to the size of loads involved, to the 


services 
individual 


newness of the operations proposed, and 
to the lesser degree of familiarity with 
power matters on the part of the expand- 
ed staffs of many of our customers. 
From peacetime experience and from 
knowledge of the present power prob- 
lems of hundreds of industries, the in- 
dustrial sales engineers have been and 
are in a position to render an indispensa- 
ble war service. 

Whether during peace or war, a ma- 
jor portion of a power salesman’s work 
just commences after a large new con- 
tract is signed. This work involves all 
of the many service contacts, application 
of equipment, liaison work, discussion 
of power problems and other matters 
necessary to enable the customer to make 
effective use of electric power in his op- 
erations. 

In addition to this work, the indus- 
trial sales departments of the industry 
have been called upon repeatedly for 
many activities that normally are more 
of an operating than of a sales nature. 
Continuing surveys of all of our cus- 
tomers’ requirements are being made in 
order to keep the utilities constantly in- 
formed of the present and future power 
needs of every industry participating to 
any substantial degree in the production 
of war goods. This enables our operat- 
ing and sales departments, in collabora- 
tion, to develop plans concerning the ac- 
tions to be taken in case of either power 
shortages or an emergency failure of 
power supply. Fortunately there has so 
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far, been little need to apply such infor- 
mation, but the industry is now in posi- 
tion, due in substantial degree to the 
activities of our industrial sales staffs, to 
face almost any emergency with a mini- 
mum disruption of production. 


Specialized Industrial and 
Commercial Services 


If we look at the character and extent 
of their activities today, it will empha- 
size the fact that the nature of our pro- 
staffs not changed. In 
every field we find that effective utiliza- 
tion of 


motional has 


our service calls for the same 
specialized assistance and counsel as was 
formerly required in our load-building 
work—in lighting, heating and general 
power use in industry and in the resi- 
dential field as well. 

The importance of correct illumina- 
tion for production has made the illumi- 
nating engineer’s job more significant 
than when he was concerned primarily 
with load-building. The tremendous im- 
petus which has been given to adequate 
plant lighting in war industries has with- 
out doubt resulted, in large measure, 
from the years: of scientific research and 
organized information these men brought 
to the job. 

The war has greatly accelerated the 
application of process heating in the 
electro-thermal, and 
electro-metallurgical fields. Here also is 
proved the value of the educational and 
promotional work of the utilities in the 
preceding years, as measured by the 
ready acceptance of electric heat by in- 
dustry when the need for such equip- 
ment arose. Particularly is this demon- 
strated by the record of certain of the 
newer applications, such as high fre- 
quency induction heating, infra-red lamp 
radiation heating, and salt-bath furnaces. 


electro-chemical, 


Heavy duty electric cooking, widely 
promoted by the industry in commercial 
fields before the war, has now taken its 
place in the front rank of the production 
line and here again our men are doing 
an outstanding and worth while job. 

The experienced personnel of the elec- 
tric utility industry has been made avail- 
able for another specialized service to 
the nation through the Utilities War- 
time Aid Program, which has to do with 
the supply and utilization of electric 
energy in the 650 posts in the 
United States. A national organization 
was perfected to place a utility engineer 
at the disposal of the chief of the repairs 
and utilities branch in each of the nine 
service commands to act as a coordinator 
between the power supplier and the post 


army 
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engineer. ‘he coordinator and a repre- 
sentative of the serving utility handled 
with the post engineer such questions as 
adequacy of power supply, equipment 
and manpower required in emergencies 
for which the supplying utilities’ main- 
tenance and construction organization is 
available for assistance. The Navy De- 
partment Maritime 
have requested that a similar program 
be extended to their stations. 

When war came, our industrial and 
commercial men were in a unique posi- 
tion insofar as their relationship with 
our manufacturing customers was con- 
cerned—years of sincere effort to aid 
these manufacturers in the solution of 
electrical problems had created a dispo- 
sition on the part of their executives to 
listen to the suggestions of these men 
and to discuss with them many of their 
problems, other than their use of elec- 
tricity. In the case of the small manu- 
facturer, almost automatically, it became 
our responsibility to convey to these cus- 
tomers information on facilities 
able to them through various govern- 
mental agencies, and on methods and ex- 
periences of others in converting to war 
production. Many a small plant is now 
producing on a full time basis that, with- 
out that help, would have become a war 
casualty, and in this work we have like- 
wise helped the overall war effort. 


and Commission 


avail- 


Serving the Wartime Household 


Among residential customers the op- 
portunity to be useful has been especial- 
ly great and our industry has assumed 
this responsibility with all the resources 
at its command. More than ever, the 
household should be a smoothly running, 
cheerful and comfortable establishment 
to ease the pressure of wartime strain 
and the services which electricity per- 
forms gain new importance when health, 
nutrition, saving of human energy and 
morale count as heavily as they do today. 

Through the medium of house-to- 
house surveys, we are helping literally 
hundreds of thousands of our nation’s 
homemakers to satisfactorily solve the 
perplexing problems with which they are 
faced and in the process are increasing 
our knowledge of their needs and de- 
sires, out of which will grow a more 
complete and effective utility 
service. 

Our help in the care and repair of nec- 
essary and irreplacable appliances in 
itself justifies this effort we are making, 
but beyond that is our opportunity to 
serve in the solution of problems arising 
from war time limitations imposed by 


home 
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food shortages, the rationing system and 
the imperative need for guidance in the 
matter of correct nutrition. In my judg- 
ment, our Home Service Departments 
are doing an outstanding job in this 
respect. 
PEACE, Post-war 

At this point it would be logical to 
comment briefly on conditions in which 
we will find ourselves after the war. I 
am now serving on two or three Post- 
War and ap- 
proached the work with some enthusiasm 
and confidence; but study of the subject 
has brought prominently to my mind the 


Planning Committees 


fact that some great thinker once said, 
“Logic is an organized way of going 
wrong with confidence,’ and I leave an 
outline of those conditions to someone 
with more confidence in his appraisal of 
the conditions than I have in my own. 
This much, however, is certain. Post- 
war planning is a “must” on the calen- 
dar of the future. 


weigh the evidence and determine, inso- 


Each industry must 


far as possible, what position it will oc- 
cupy after the war. To the extent that 
“nost-war plan- 
and 
that our plans are sufficiently flexible so 


this appraisal is actual 
ning’ and not “post-war wishing,” 


that we may accommodate ourselves to 
the actual conditions as they then exist, 
will our future be secure and profitable, 
and I count on the fact that any industry 
with the pre-war peacetime record, the 
record of quick adjustment and success- 
ful accomplishment in war time that has 
marked our industry, can be counted on 
to serve the nation equally well in the 
post-war peace. 


The Industrial Outlook 


After the billions of dollars 


worth of government-owned plants will 


war 


have been erected. The retention or dis- 
posal by the government of these indus- 
trial under what 
will naturally affect our industrial fu- 


facilities, and terms, 


ture. Irrespective of what is done, the 
actual presence of these facilities is likely 
to result in a considerable disruption of 
usual competitive relationships. 

We will 


vice 


have the facilities for ser- 
more, indeed, than may be com- 
fortable. Restoration of normal reserve 
and the over-age of certain facilities may 
modify our over-capacity. On the other 
hand, a new intensity of competition 
will have to be met as a result of war- 
time developments. 

The cost of power in industry is less 
than 1% per cent of the average whole- 
sale price of manufactured goods in the 
United States. According to the 1939 
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Census of Manufactures, wages and gj. 
aries are nine times as great as the oy 
of fuel and power, and a drop of gy}, 
4+ per cent in the cost of materials Woulj 
completely offset the cost of all fuel an 
power. 

We can be less concerned with 1, 
growth of power equipment competi. 
with our service when we take jg, 
account the large potential industri; 
markets still open to us. We have ny 
by any means reached the point of g. 
uration in supplying the industrial powe 
needs of the country. In 1939 the toy 
factory horsepower installed in th 
United States was about 53,000,000 h; 
of which some 86 per cent was electrif; 
and the remainder supplied by mechz. 
ical drive direct from prime movers, () 
the total of 46,000,000 hp of elects: 
motors in the factories in this country i: 
1939, approximately 30,000,000 hp wa 
driven by purchased energy and 16,00) 
000 hp by energy generated by indy. 
trial plants. Since 1939 it is estimated 
that nearly 9,000,000 additional hors. 
power capacity has been installed i 
United States factories, a very large por 
tion of which is supplied by energy o- 
tained from the utility industry. Never 
theless, it is evident from these figus 
that the utility industry has an enorma: 
potential reservoir of business availati 
to it, even though industrial production 
should drop materially when the wars 
over. 

This potential additional busines- 
now supplied by industrial plants—m 
readily become a cushion to soften tk 
impact on the utility industry of tk 
drastic reduction in wartime power tt 
quirements. In order to take advantaz 
of this, it will be necessary that the i 
dustry thoroughly re-examine its cos 
rates and sales policies, looking towat 
obtaining a large portion of this existit 
business which we do not now have. 


The Salesman’s New Importance 


The two choices for meeting a shit 
reduction in gross revenue are cuttit 
There at 
narrow limitations to the first. The st 
ond offers the greatest opportunitis 
This puts it squarely up to the salesm 


costs and increasing sales. 


The economic role of the salesman hs 
never been fully appreciated, and * 
many quarters is completely misunde 
stood. The health of our economic sf 
tem and of any other economic syste? 
depends on the trade by one man ot ™ 
product or service for the product “ 
It does not matt’ 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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War Bonds for Economic Stability 


. An address before the Tenth Annual Customer Service Meetings, Edison Electric Institute, 


(4 UY goods now for postwar de- 
livery and set aside your 


money meanwhile in war 
bonds” is the central idea of a number 
of recent proposals. 

These proposals have been appearing 
from many directions, and they have 
diferent variations from the basic theme, 
but they all propose the purchase of war 
honds as a setting-aside of present excess 
spending money until durable consumer 
coods can be bought again freely when 
peace comes. 

The most comprehensive, yet, simple 


] 


of these plans is the one sponsored by 


the American Marketing Association. 
The A.M.A. Bond Plan in Brief 


The American Marketing Association 


1 
} 


has condensed its bond plan into the 
following concise statement: 

To increase bond sales up to the limit of 
buying capacity for the purpose of avoiding 
inflation and to lay the groundwork for post- 
war economic stability, the American Mar- 
keting Association proposes the sale of special 
Victory Merchandise Bonds in conjunction 
with the advance sale of post-war durable 
consumer merchandise to be delivered after 
the war on a priority basis; these sales to be 
lirected and promoted by the sales manage- 
ments and active sales and service forces of 
business and to be geographically distributed 
proportionately to measured buying capacity 
na scientific quota system. 











The Reasons for These Plans 


The two basic reasons for all these 
bond proposals, A. M. A. and others, are 
that such a program, properly carried 
out, will do much to save us from in- 
lation and also to save us from postwar 
economic instability. 

It is beyond question that we have a 
shortage now of many goods and services 
which the public would like to.buy with 
its greatly increased income. This is the 
other side of the fact that millions of 
people have greatly increased incomes 
just at this time when goods are scarce. 
It is generally accepted that this excess 
of money to spend, plus a shortage of 
toods to buy, is a great force to produce 


inflas? “See s os ; 
} inflation. Prices certainly are rising in 


‘pite of government effort to stop them. 
The problem is to move this excess 
‘pending money from the public before 
creates more inflation, and at the same 


By Dr. Robert J. McFall 


American Marketing Association, New York, N. Y. 
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time to keep up the zeal to earn the 
money to include still harder work in 
war production. Taxation alone will not 
do this. The people should get some 
individual advantage from their hard 
work, 

Then also, many thinkers are worried 
about postwar business activity and em- 
ployment. The interests of all—capital, 
labor, farmer, consumer, and public of- 
ficial—call for stability of business ac- 
tivity at a high level when we swing 
back to peace. A large body of known 
postwar demand for goods and services 
that could be automatically 
against an 


balanced 
undue boom or a _ business 
slump would save us many worries now 
and many hardships later. 

The basic idea back of all these bond 
plans is to meet and solve these two 
problems. Most of the plans that have 
been proposed would fall short of meet- 
ing these needs fully, and some are 
bound up with other policies that would 
the freedom of enterprise 
essential to postwar stability. In essence, 


discourage 


however, all these plans have been drawn 
to meet those two problems of inflation 
and postwar economic instability. 

One of these plans which has been very 
widely publicized is the Nugent Plan, 
which, by reason of certain unfortunate 
features, has proved to be unpopular in 
government quarters and utterly unac- 
ceptable among private business leaders. 
that the 
Nugent Plan has many sound detailed 
features. 


Its severest critics concede 


it is an 
utterly inadequate attack on the prob- 
lem; at the same time, it has been con- 
demned as being hopelessly complex. It 


As a whole, however, 


would impose an undue burden on some 
government agency to manage it, and it 
would saddle private business with still 
more fetters of government regulation. 
All these things are features which any 
acceptable bond plan must scrupulously 
avoid. 
Essential Principles for Any 
Sound Bond Scheme 

There are certain essential facts and 
principles which any such bond proposal 
must meet before it is given serious 


Within this framework 
of surrounding conditions there can be 
considerable latitude in the details of any 
proposal. The main consideration after 
meeting the essential conditions are sim- 
plicity and workability. 


consideration. 


The Bond Plans Not Economic Cure-All 


None of the plans, fortunately, has 
been set up as an economic panacea that 
ld cure all our present and future 
and create Utopia. They leave 
open the opportunity—yes, the necessity 
still planning, 
many phases of which are highly con- 
troversial. Any bond plan proposed to 
meet these two problems has an essential 


wou 
woes 
economic 


—for wider 


weakness if it is also proposed as a social 
corrective. Any such plan should leave 
to other measures the question of the 
reform of system. The 
attack on these two major problems of 
inflation and postwar instability alone is 
scope enough for any bond plan. And in 
its practical application it can merely 
supplement the workings of the best 
forces in our otherwise established eco- 
nomic life. 


our economic 


The Magnitude of the Problems to Be Met 

The essential weakness of many of the 
suggested plans is their failure to take 
into account the enormous magnitude of 
these problems. The excess public spend- 
ing power pushing us toward inflation is 
prodigious, and the postwar economic 
balance wheel should be very large. As 
a consequence of this weakness, some of 
the plans would fail to stop either infla- 
tion or postwar chaos. Yet, of course, 
any plan which makes even a partial 
positive contribution to their solution 
will be helpful, if it is put to work pend- 
ing the adoption of 
plan. 


a more adequate 


These problems have such enormous 
statistical proportions that the forces at 
issue are hard to grasp. But any sound 
bond scheme must be broad enough in 
its concept to meet these problems. 


The “Inflationary Gap” Is Wider 
Than It Is Pictured 


Some government agencies were talk- 
ing a few months ago of an “inflationary 
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gap,” or excess public spending power, 
of only about fifteen to eighteen billions 
of dollars. Unfortunately, this is only a 
fraction of the size of this dangerous in- 
flationary force. When the Cooperative 
Research Committee of the A. M. A. 
began work on this problem a year ago 
last February, we realized that this 
inflationary gap was very large—much 
larger than admitted by government of- 
ficials. 

A leading Treasury official is quoted 
as saying a few months since that there 
will be $15 billion of purchasing power 
in excess of goods in the year 1943. This 
small figure is based on a much smaller 
total national income than other govern- 
ment officials estimate and it 
sumes that there will be other “savings”’ 


of $25 billion. 


also as- 


The only sizeable non-inflationary 
opening now left for such “other sav- 
ings” is war bonds. So, to a very great 
degree, this $25 billion at least should 
be added to the admitted $15 billion “in- 
flationary gap.”” And all this—which is 
$40 billion—is based upon an estimated 
national income of only $125 billion. 

But cther government officials (See 
L. J. Paradiso of the Commerce Depart- 
ment before the Senate Small Business 
Committee) estimate the national in- 
come, or productivity, at nearly $160 
billion for 1943. This estimate is based 
on projected government expenditure of 
$83 billion. A recent press report indi- 
cates that we have now reached this high 
level. President Roosevelt this 
figure to $100 billion in a recent message 
to Congress. So, the inflationary gap 
actually includes a larger share of the 
national income than is usually admitted, 
and the income itself may be many bil- 
lions larger than the more popular esti- 
mates. And the end is not yet! 

‘The conclusion from all this is stag- 
yering. We hesitate to add it up to its 
astronomical! The actual 
size of our national income is too con- 


raised 


summation. 


troversial a question. 

Yet, we know that national produc- 
tion and national income are really the 
same thing. In normal times, the public, 
as people, can consume what the nation 
produces, unless for the few billions the 
government takes as taxes and this is 
handed on to other elements of the pub- 
lic to spend. During war, the people 
produce heavily, but the government 
must take the bulk of the product for 
war. What is taken for war leaves that 
much of a gap in what the nation can 
buy as individuals. This gap, the “in- 
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flationary gap,” is no mere $15 billion. 
It is many times that. 

We should not be misled by the fact 
that very few in the nation think they 
have excess income as individuals. The 
insidiously dangerous thing about infla- 
tion is that it tends to eat up excess 
income and to thrive and grow on it, 
until its appetite is insatiable. 

The excess money in the “inflationary 
gap” is already causing great price in- 
price 
much of the 


have 
excess income. 
This absorption causes still more infla- 
tion. 


creases. These increases 


absorbed 


Left unchecked, free excess income 
will go on producing more inflation and 
all the excess cash will be eaten up by 
the price increases. The result would be 
that no individual will realize that he, 
or she, has excess spending power. In 
the end no one will have enough income 
to keep up with the inflation. 

Rough computations based on the cost 
of living index make it appear that these 
inflationary price increases have already 
absorbed several times as much excess 
income as have the sales of series E war 
bonds, which are the bonds bought by 
the general public. 


Large Stored-Up Funds Needed for 
Postwar Reconstruction 

And what of the size of postwar pro- 
duction that must be bought to offset 
postwar economic chaos? ‘To what 
astronomical plane of statistics does that 
lead us? That question is of importance 
in judging what size of a stored-up fund 
we should have to start postwar pur- 
chasing. 

Everyone agrees that all the present 
workers, plus the returned soldiers and 
sailors, should have a chance to work 
when peace comes. Semi-official agencies 
are now talking of a postwar national 
production of about $130 billion to keep 
everyone busily employed. Granting a 
serious weakness in the thinking that has 
led to the feeling of certainty of main- 
taining this high figure, we must concede 
that a postwar peace production of much 
more than our old high records is -desir- 
able and is necessary for social welfare. 

Most remember that 
the full-time employment and high-level 
1929 had no 
manence that carried over large purchas- 
ing power into the following years. Yet 
that high 1929 was 
solely on peace-time work, and not, as 


of us certainly 


national income of per- 


income of based 
our present war-income level, based to 
the extent of two-thirds on 
Many 


of us even remember that the wartime 


about 
ephemeral wartime occupations. 
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income and high purchasing Capacity ¢ 
the last war had no permanence, 

The current popular MisConceptig, 
that, because we have a wartime a 
chasing power of $130 billion, we ca, 
readily carry this purchasing power oy 
into peace-time is based on very shaky 
foundations. 

We will need a large Stored-up py. 
chasing power carried over from War 
years to start us off on a high peace ley, 
of production. We particularly will need 
a very large cushion of stored-up py. 
chasing power because when peace coms 
there are some profoundly disturb 
economic conditions that must be cy: 
rected before we can maintain our bys. 
ness economy on a high level. 

I wish that the limitations of ti: 
here did not make it impossible to ¢. 
plain fully to you certain economic fz: 
which I am rushing back to New Yo 
tonight to lay before tomorrow’s session 
of the convention of the American Mz. 
keting Association. These economic cop- 
ditions have been making their dead 
weight felt in this country for the lis 
thirteen years, but the wartime rela 
of unlimited spending power has prove 
their existence with particular clearne, 
If we examined these conditions car. 
fully, we can see why we have failed » 
maintain prosperity under either politic! 
party, why these conditions never cant: 
corrected on the basis of socialistic 
theory, and why we can only hope fi: 
continued prosperity in the future if w 
correct these conditions which have bee 
dragging us down economically. ° 

It will take time to correct these ca 
ditions, which up with tk 
chronic failure of total purchasing powe 
to rise as rapidly as production capaci 
for standard goods is increased. Con 


are tied 


plete corrections of these disturbances 
are fully possible and must be mate 
They will be made quickly after w 
abandon, on one side, complacent igno: 
ing of their existence and, on the oth 
side, reliance on the out-worn philow 
phies and economic programs of Kz 
Marx. 

The explanation of these last obscut 
remarks is to be published in the proceeé: 
ings of our A. M. A. Convention. Mem 
while, may I say that the solution of ths 
depressing situation is wholly possible 
and that it can be advanced greatly i 
the electric power industry to its prot! 


not only in the general prosperity of te 
nation, but also in the enhanced sale © 
its current. . 

The major thought to be emphasiz® 
just here is that we imperatively need ! 
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yery large back-log of purchasing power 
wo be carried over from war times into 
the period of peace-time reconstruction 
of our unstable economic world. 

The size of the postwar purchasing 
that will be necessary to prevent post- 
yar unemployment and depression may 
sot easily be established at an exact fig- 
ure. Its general level, however, is on 
approximately the same dizzy statistical 
heights as the amount of excess wartime 
income which should be set aside for 
sostwar buying—provided peace is not 
too long delayed. Lhe amount of such 
accumulated “savings” should be ap- 
proximately what is needed to start us 
on peace production. 


This Postwar Fund Must Be 
Under Automatic Control 


Of course, when peace production ar- 
rives, there will be new income coming 
into our pockets. But a huge amount of 
accumulated spending power is necessary 
to boost us over the hurdle of reconstruc- 
tion. It will help elevate us to a higher 
permanent postwar level. 

This boost, must, however, be under 
automatic control; it must be held in 
balance with the production and _ sales 
possibilities of that time. 

If this huge accumulation of savings 
is entirely in ordinary war bonds, cash- 
able on demand, we can anticipate the 
worst economic upheaval in all history. 
People will be avid for goods and may be 
expected to rush to the Treasury to cash 
their bonds, in with the 
sixty-day provisions of these bonds. If 
the Treasury can handle the problem of 
conversion, the public will be loaded 
with spendable cash at 
peace-time goods are 


accordance 


before 
available in any 
quantity to buy. The result would be a 
wild postwar inflation, even though we 
had escaped inflation during the war. 
That would make a runaway temporary 
boom. And such a boom would almost 
certainly result in an unprecedented de- 
pression, with all its unemployment and 
sufferings. 


once, 


The politicians responsible 
would almost surely be among the un- 
employed for all time to come! 

On the other hand, if this huge fund 
is definitely set aside in such a manner 
that it would automatically stabilize im- 
mediate postwar production, we would 


be off to a good start on a peace-time 
tconomy. If a large bulk of the bonds 
Were in a form so tied to the purchase 
ot merchandise that they could be cashed 
only as the new peace-time goods are 
actually delivered, we would have no 
inflation. There would be no excess of 
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free cash at any time over the value of 
the actual supply of goods. If these 
bonds were cashed only as the goods are 
delivered, the cashing of the bonds and 
the production of the goods would be 
tightly geared together. There would be 
no boom from inflation. On the other 
hand, with a sufficiency of such bonds 
there would be an adequate active de- 
mand for goods to start us on a strong 
peace-time production program. 

If the holders of these bonds have 
priority rights for the purchase of goods 
over other potential buyers, then the ten- 
dency to cash the ordinary war bonds in 
2 hurry will be snubbed before it starts. 
There would be no motive to set free 
a large amount of cash before it could be 
spent. For that reason, those ordinary 
war bonds would not cause a postwar 
inflation. They would be held, as they 
should be, for long-time savings, and for 
the payment of taxes. 

The new income to be earned in post- 
war production would carry on the de- 
mand for goods after these special bonds 
are converted into merchandise. Such 
money would have to take its turn as 
the bonds are liquidated, of course. But 
It would 
slow down the otherwise possibly fever- 
ish haste to earn money which creates 
booms and their resulting depressions. 
It would spread a healthy economic 
activity far into the future. 


that would be advantageous. 


What Part of the Inflationary Gap Should 
Be Absorbed in Taxes? 

Theoretically, all the excess income 
earned during the war might be syphoned 
off in taxes. Then, we might have no 
inflation. But we would have other evils. 

Our war production would almost 
certainly slow down from the loss of 
one of our vital incentives to work. It is 
our American system of freedom of eco- 
nomic action, of earning and of spending, 
which puts our production to the fore- 
front among the nations. If all our ex- 
cess earnings were taken from us by 
force we would lack that extra incentive 
which places Americans so far ahead of 
the semi-slaves which produce Hitler’s 
war goods. 

Part of our current earnings must be 
our own to dispose of as free Americans. 
If it were 
all taken now during the war, it would 
efforts. 
The part of the war cost that is not 
taken in taxes now will be taken later. 
But both now and later, a goodly part 
of our earnings must be our own, and 


Part must be taken in taxes. 


certainly slow down our war 


at our own disposal. 
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Then, too, if all our present excess 
earnings were taken now in taxes, we 
would have no possible supply of savings 
ready when peace comes to boost us over 
that hurdle of reconstruction. We need 
such a supply of savings and it must be 
large; it must be within the range of 
that extra income which the Treasury 
now hesitates to take from us in taxes. 
Indeed it even hesitates to tell us how 
large that extra income actually is. 

Just what part of our present excess 
cash—the “inflationary gap’”—should be 
syphoned off in taxes, and what part in 
bonds, is a matter for decision that 
should be based upon the best technical 
advice. 

Congress should, and probably will, 
take as large a share in taxes as the 
people will stand for and still maintain 
their readiness to work to the limit. Any 
greater taxation than that would be dis- 
astrous in present circumstances, whether 
or not it was under the excuse of not 
“forgiving” a back year’s taxes. Any 
smaller taxation would be unfortunate; 
it would invite financial trouble. In other 
words, the tax rate should be, and doubt- 
less will be, “all the traffic will bear.” 
But that will not be enough diversion 
of excess income to absorb nearly all the 
“inflationary gap.” A great excess must 
be allowed for voluntary disposal in 
bonds for general savings or for postwar 
buying in order to preserve the incentive 
to work. What part of this excess 
should go into savings bonds and what 
into merchandise bonds is a matter not 
for Congress or the Treasury, but for 
the people to decide themselves—with 
all possible urging and opportunity to 
make such setting aside of excess cash 
adequate to close the “gap.” 

War Bonds Sold to Banks May 
Be Inflationary 

It must be kept in mind that it is only 
the Series E bonds sold to the public, 
and which syphon off excess popular pur- 
chasing power, that can safely be count- 
ed on to discourage inflation. The total 
amount of such bonds sold by February 
last is only $8,267,400,000. During the 
month of February the reported sales of 
these bonds were $627 million and the 
redemptions just 10 per cent as much, 
$62.7 millions. 

The purchase of war bonds by the 
banks is necessary to finance the war, if 
we continue to neglect to sell bonds to 
the public in adequate amount. But the 
financing of the war through the banks 
does not offset inflation. If carried far 
enough it will create inflation; it will 
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produce inflation of our financial system 
which is the most dangerous form of in- 
flation—the kind that wrecked Germany 
in the early ‘twenties. 

Our elation at the success of the cur- 
rent bond sales campaign should be tem- 
pered with this realization. Bonds sold 
to the banks and large corporations are 
not anti-inflationary. To stop inflation 
we must sell bonds to the public and 
syphon off its excess spending power. 


THE BOND PROPOSAL IN 
GREATER DETAIL 

One of the earliest and most com- 
prehensive of the proposals to use war 
bonds as a basis for the sale of postwar 
merchandise and stop inflation is that of 
the American Marketing Association. Its 
Cooperative Research Committee started 
work on this early in the year 1942. In 
May, the resulting plan was presented 
by mail to the membership of the associa- 
tion. At the June convention at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the plan was formally 
adopted. Shortly thereafter it 
before the United States Treasury and 
then also before the Canadian Ministe: 
of Finance. 

United Treasury 
press the that the 
“socially desirable.” They suggest that: 


was laid 


officials 


plan is 


States 


fear 


cXi- 


not 


“Either we will have no price control, 
and the rise of prices will automatically 
ration the scarce supply to those who are 
willing to pay the highest prices; or we 
will have price control, and the supply 
will be consciously 


allocated in some 


determined way, based on equity and 
need.” 

Meanwhile the cost of living has gone 
up and many billions that might have 


gone into bonds have been burned up in 


the smouldering fires of inflation. 

Some of the other plans have grown 
out of this A. M. A. proposal, some have 
borrowed heavily from it, but still others 
have sprung up entirely spontaneously. 


The essence of the A. M. A. 


proposal originally was the special sale 


bond 


of bonds for the purchase of postwar 
goods to meet the two great problems 
outlined above, to do it by enlisting the 
efforts of the expert marketing forces 
of the the 
scientific geographical sales quota system 


country, and to use most 
available to assure adequate and equit 
able sales throughout all the 


entire nation. Before its formal adop- 


parts of 


tion by the association it embodies a 
suggestion of Mr. Willard C. Wheeler 
for a special type of war bond, called 
the Victory Merchandise Bond, which 
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would carry priority rights for postwar 
merchandise. 


Part of This Proposal Already at Work 

The original aspects of this proposal 
are gradually getting into action. The 
idea of “buying war bonds now for post- 
war delivery of merchandise” has been 
scattered far and wide and is now being 
put to work in various quarters. The 
services of ‘marketing experts have not 
been used so widely as they should in the 
sale of bonds, but the marketing men are 
rapidly advancing their efforts here—to 
the good of all. Bonds are being sold 
on a sales quota basis. And the particular 
quota proposed is already in use on a 
partial basis. That is a quota based on 
purchases of local residents rather than 
mere sales which do not fit well into the 
location of the residence of people. It 
is the M. M.S. County Buying Power 
Index. 

This County Buying Power Index, 
the Magazine Marketing 
Service, is in use, partially, as a basis 


put out by 
for the selling of war bonds on county 
This index, for the first time, 
the 


quotas. 
gives public purchasing power by 
counties. It shows the purchasing of peo- 
ple where they live, as opposed to the 
retail sales where the shopping centers 
are. One of the features of this index 
is that it can be kept up to date monthly, 
even in these rapidly changing times, so 


that the merchandise managers may 
know the current sales potential of each 
distributing section of the nation. Mr. 


Wheeler 


authorities in 


the Treasury 
the states to 
apply such current quota controls to the 
sale of bonds, and the Washington office 


has assisted 


several of 


has called for the basic data: on a nation- 


al basis. Some of our leading manufac- 


turing corporations also have applied 


this county quota system to their mer- 
If anv of those 
present are interested in this, 


chandise sales problems. 
just write 
me at Magazine Marketing Service. 


Victory Merchandise Bonds 


In order to meet some of the dangers 
already outlined, it was obvious that a 
special type of bond would be necessary. 
The suggested name for this the 
Victory Merchandise Bond. Such bonds 
should be for the exclusive purpose of 
They 
the 
actual purchase of merchandise (except 
They should 
carry priority rights to the purchase of 
the merchandise when peace comes. 


was 


buying postwar merchandise. 


should be cashable only through 


for emergency provisions). 


Through discussion with many mar- 
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keting, financial and other economic ‘ 
perts, the details of the Victory Me. 
chandise Bond scheme have taken shape 
In brief terms the special features ie 
vided for in these bonds are as folloy. 


The Merchandise Minded Public 
Psychology Is Harnessed 

The present Series E war bonds 
being sold primarily on the basis , 
patriotism alone; patriotism plus th 
pressure of employers to buy. Even th 
sound investment, or savings, featur, 
of these bonds have not been adequate; 
“sold” to the public. Actual suryer 
show that a heavy proportion of th 
bond buyers do not think of the mong 
as given to the government as saving 
They think of it merely as a forced ley 
or a patriotic contribution to the w: 
effort. As a result, the public js 
buying bonds as freely as it should, ani 
many are cashing them soon after pu. 
chase. The inflationary gap is not real 
being closed. Many times as much «: 
cess income is going to feed the fires ¢ 
inflation as is going into the populz 
type of war bonds. 

To a very great extent the public; 
primarily “merchandise-minded” whe 
it disposes of its money. It is accustomed 
to buying things with its dollars. Whit 
it is thoroughly patriotic, it has not bee 
trained to connect its patriotism wit 
its spending. Nor is it greatly given? 
saving money. The saving motive wa 
highly 
times, and the rapidly rising price lev 


never developed in ordinan 
is discouraging that motive thorougll 
today. 

We are used to putting our mone 
into things; things that we want for ou! 
own enjoyment. Provided we can fee 
assurance that we are to get the right 
things at the right price, we will & 
glad to continue putting our money im 
things. 

The concrete psychology is fully ut 
ized by the Victory Merchandise Boni 
proposal, which adds the strong moti 
to that 0 
It augments te 
patriotic motive, for it aims at a mud 
larger share of the spare cash of the per 
ple, and thus applies patriotism to mot 
billions of It also makes th 
thrift motive concrete, for it ties the 


of merchandise-mindedness 
thrift and patriotism. 


dollars. 


vestment in bonds to actual parallel cot 
tracts for merchandise, and it utili 
the powerful incentive of being early 
line to get postwar merchandise. 
Merchandise on a Priority Basis 


The outstanding feature of the 
bonds is that they would be sold for th 
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primary objective of purchasing postwar 
merchandise on a “priority basis.” By 
priority basis is: meant the good old 
American business custom of “first come, 


| frst served.” In normal times we get the 


goods at the time of purchase or soon 


S afterward, and the first to come is the 
tect to be served. So here, the first to 
Slay the money down would be the first 
to get the goods. 


So the Victory Merchandise Bonds 
would carry both serial numbers and 


F their issuance date as their priority rat- 
E inc. At the end of the war the public 

would present to sales department of 
P their chosen manufacturers, the bonds 


they wish to turn into merchandise. This 


F merchandise may be an automobile, a 


refrigerator, a fur coat, a new home, or 
even a college education for junior. At 
the end of each week the sales office of 
ech producer would stack the bonds 
presented each week for its merchandise, 
the earliest priority ratings being at the 
top of the heap; the latest at the bottom. 
The sales offices would be supplied from 
the factory on the same basis. Deliveries 
would be made each week by starting to 
fill the orders from the top of the heap 
of priorities. Deliveries from the factory 
to the local distributors would be on a 
comparable basis. 


Priority for Any Kind of Merchandise 


Any merchandise would be 


wailable for the purpose of any class or 


bond 
kind of merchandise no matter what 
merchandise the bond buyer may have 
for, or 


expressed preference ordered, 


P when he bought the bond. 


That is the plan of the A. M. A., 
which differs from the idea of some of 
our friends that the priority should be 
good only within the limits of one in- 
dustry, e. g., the refrigerator industry, 
and that, if the customer changed his 
mind and wanted a radio, he would lose 
his original priority and have to take a 
much lower one for radios. 

In this way neither the U. S. Trea- 
‘ury, nor any other Government Bureau 
would keep special records connected 
with any merchandise. Uncle Sam would 


go into the mechandising business. 


not 


There would be no additional load on 
any Government agency for the keeping 


, faanet. e 
ot records or the control of merchandise 


} 
Sales, 


When the producing company deliv- 


Eets the merchandise for the bond, it will 


attach to the bond a copy of the sales 


1° . 
|? signed by the customer and certify- 
sng that the merchandise has been deliv- 
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ered. Then it can demand the cash for 
the bond at the U. S. Treasury. 

There is nothing new in this advance 
purchase for: future delivery. New auto- 
mobile models have been widely sold 
that way. The “lay-away,” or “will 
call” merchandise plans have been based 
on this principle. So have the Christmas 
Clubs. The American public has faith 
in the American commercial system, that 
it will deliver the goods—goods that are 
satisfactory. 

And this proposal will leave the 
American commercial system free to op- 
erate on a fully competitive basis. The 
“open priority” feature of the bond as- 
sures that. At the end of the war, the 
bond holder can buy the goods he wants 
to buy. His original preference may be 
modified by later evidence on the qual- 
ity and price of rival products. Keen 
sales managers say that is what they 
themselves want; if they know who 
wants their products now, there would 
be ‘‘something the matter with their or- 
ganization” if they fail later to convince 
these potential customers that their mer- 
chandise can fully meet quality and price 
in open competition. And they know 
that the competitive system is best for all 
of us. 

Such competition assures the 
bond buyer of the best product at the 


open 


best price that the American competitive 
system can offer. And the American sys: 
tem has always made good on this basis. 
The public has learned to have great 
confidence in it. 

The additional quantity of bond sav- 
ings induced by this type of a bond 
scheme will also give assurance of fair 
prices for goods when peace comes. If 
an adequate quantity of bond sales is 
secured, inflation will be checked and 
prices kept to reasonable levels. On the 
other hand, an adequate quantity of 
bonds will assure a large demand that 
will prevent cut-throat prices which 
would injure all producers and public 


alike. 


A Real Offset to the Dangers of Inflation 
The assurance of reasonable postwar 
prices for the merchandise and the guar- 
antee against inflation, to a large extent, 
are one and the same thing. 

We must ward off inflation now or 
meet serious military consequences, even 
though this requires a large amount of 
effort in making bond sales. We must 


no longer temporize with the inflation- 
We must close it by really 
syphoning off all that is possible of the 
excess earning power. We must syphon 


ary gap. 
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it off not only through taxes, but also 
through the sale of ordinary war bonds, 
with these latter really popularized as 
true savings for all emergencies and for 
old age. We must also assure the addi- 
tional sale of just as many bonds as peo- 
ple can be sold for postwar merchandise, 
made popular by the best salesmanship 
and pushed by complete social pressure. 
It means that not only autmobiles, radios 
and refrigerators should be _ included. 
Everything possible that is scarce now 
and can be sold on a priority basis later 
should be covered; homes, and air-con- 
ditioning equipment, education, travel, 
and all manner of durable goods. 

The more goods and bonds sold, the 
less opportunity of inflation. And the less 
inflation, the more reasonable the post- 
war prices will be. 

With Victory Merchandise Bonds 
sold in quantity on a priority basis the 
dangers of a postwar inflation are mini- 
mized. These bonds are not to be turned 
into cash directly by the public. They 
are to be surrendered for merchandise 
to the producer, who in turn cashes 
them only when accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of goods actually delivered. The 
cashing of bonds must be tightly geared 
to the actual making and selling of mer- 
chandise. There would be no excess 
cash clamoring for scarce merchandise. 
Even the other cash in people's pockets 
would have to stand aside and not bid 
up prices for durable consumer mer- 
chandise. 

Socially Fair 

This merchandise-bond plan would be 
fair to all classes within the nation. It 
would not correct present social inequali- 
ties. That is a job for other planning. 
Nor would it do away with war's hard- 
ship on the fixed income groups. But it 
would not harm any substandard classes. 
In fact, it would do them a very great 
amount of good, because it would retard 
the price increases of inflation. The low 
income, and fixed income groups are the 
worst sufferers from inflation. Any plan 
that will stop inflation will help these 
and everyone in the nation. 

This merchandise bond plan, however, 
would be peculiarly useful for the great 
masses of the nation now engaged in 
war work. It is not the wealthy, but the 
great working class which now has the 
excess spendable income and stands in 
It is those, the 
rank and file of the nation, who would 
be the greatest gainers. 


the “inflationary gap.” 


The rank of the soldiers and sailors 
are the real low income group today. 


The Victory Merchandise Bond Plan 
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cannot change the age-old custom of low 
pay to the fighting forces. But it goes 
far toward offsetting it. These soldiers 
and sailors are not of, or from, any sep- 
arate class in the nation. They belong 
to the families who are staying home 
and working and which should be buy- 
ing the bonds. These families are now 
saving to reestablish the boys in civil life. 
Under the Victory Merchandise Bond 
plan they would work the harder at it. 

Of course, there will be some un- 
attached ex-soldiers when peace comes. 
And there will be some doctors without 
priority bonds with which to buy a need- 
ed new car. But these are very small 
exceptions. Even if uncorrected, these 
unfortunate ones would be vastly better 
oft if we put such a merchandise bond 
plan into operation. It has been suggest- 
ed that Congress should provide the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors with an al- 
lowance to establish them in our eco- 
nomic life again, and provide them with 
priorities for purchases. ‘This is extrane- 
ous to the Victory Merchandise plan, 
but not inconsistent with it. At the high- 
est calculation, only about one-twelfth 
of the population will be under arms. 
Most of these will be members of fami- 
lies holding portfolios of war bonds. A 
parallel priority for unattached returned 
men should, accordingly, take but a 
small proportion of merchandise priori- 
ties. If such exceptions are to be estab- 
lished they should also include automo- 
biles for doctors. Fairness to all would 
seem to demand that such exceptions and 
their limitations be established by Con- 
gress in the early future. 

This bond proposal would be entirely 
fair to small business. It may even lean 
over a little backwards in being fair to 
the little fellow. The open priority fea- 
ture guarantees fairness. The small con- 
cerns certainly could not put more than 
their share of effort into such bond sales. 
When the war is over the bonds will be 
good for the product sales of little and 
big alike; and the little fellow may be 
in the vanguard in converting to peace- 
time production; he may not be delayed 
by government ownership of his plants. 
New industries also should spring up 
with new products to sell, and these will 
be encouraged by this bond system. 

Meanwhile, there will be no unfair- 
ness to the larger concerns. There would 
almost certainly be a very large sale of 
financial and 
others who will not push the advance 
sale of any specific line of goods. These 
bonds would be completely open for the 
products of all producers. 


these bonds by houses 
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Suggested Specifications of Victory 
Merchandise Bonds 

Illustrative of the specific type of se- 
curity contemplated are these sugges- 
tions: 

Victory Merchandise Bonds should be 
a special Treasury series, of 10 years 
maturity, sold at par and accrued inter- 
est, and carrying the same, or a slightly 
lower, rate of interest as the series E 
bonds. They should be convertible to 
cash at their due date, or earlier when 
peace comes, when accompanied by a 
certificate of goods or services delivered 
to the bond owner. For distress cases 
the banks might loan up to 80 per cent 
of face value on these bonds before peace 
comes and cash them through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the loans are not 
repaid. Registration of these bonds 
should be compulsory so that they shall 
never be open to sale in the open market 
and thus subject to speculation. 


Method of Sale 

By their very nature, it is obvious that 
these Victory Merchandise Bonds should 
be sold by the sales forces of all the mak- 
ers of durable consumer goods. Most 
such would enthusiastically 
program. Those which 
are indifferent would be virtually forced 
into the program by the competitive sit- 
uation. 


concerns 


welcome such a 


Thus the sales forces of all the large 
consumer goods manufacturers would be 
drafted for the sale of war bonds. They 
would sell the bonds and make parallel 
sales of their own merchandise for post- 
war delivery. The bonds would not be 
but the 
might be. 


orders for mer- 
The 
would be paid for this work by their em- 
the full for 


they would not perform all the whole 


transferable, 


chandise sales forces 


ployers; not commission, 
job of completing final sales of the goods. 

Doubtless, many concerns and many 
industries would be glad to give the sales 
forces larger considerations. Some _ in- 
dustries also might give discounts to the 
consumers. Discounts might be given by 
certain industries in lieu of the advan- 
tage of an advance list of buyers. These 
and as many other such detailed features 
as possible for each industry should be 
left to be worked out by our competitive 
system. The general rule should be kept 
to utter simplicity. 

Banks financial 
should also help the public buy these 
They should be allowed to hold 
the bonds at interest during sale and sell 
to the public on an instalment basis. 

Merchants sell these 


and other concerns 


bonds. 


also would 
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bonds, either for immediate Cash, or oq 
the instalment basis as they sell “,, 
away” purchases. In this way thes 
would take care of those wants of thei 
customers which they can later supply 
The present type of war saving 
stamps could be used for these bonj 
also. 
There would, of course, need to be 
national, state and county sales organi 
zations as well as industry organization 
to make this plan a complete succes. 
The adequate sale of war bonds js th 
biggest sales job ever confronting \ 
The best sales skill of the nation will) 
needed to organize. But we would b 
selling postwar merchandise and postwy 
prosperity, as well as war bonds, 


Other Bonds as a Compromise Measure 

A group of men in, or near, Ney 
York has recently been studying they 
various bond proposals. Their conch. 
sion seems to be that the A. M. A. pr. 
posal is best as an ideal, but that oth: 
plans should be pushed now if they cx 
be put to work faster. 

It was the early idea of the A. M. 4 
committee to sow the general plan {x 
and wide and encourage it to grow-y 
semi-spontaneously in many places an 
in various forms. 

Almost immediately after the circu 
tion of the A. M. A. plan to our met 
bership, one alert magazine publishix 
house began to encourage advertising th 
purchase of bonds for postwar merchar: 
dise. They presented their modificatio 
of the idea in an article in Printer’s Ini 

The Electric Bond and Share Cor: 
pany and the General Electric Compan 
had been thinking of some such plin 
They requested a number of copies #t 
the A. M. A. plan for circulation in te 
electric industry. 

The gas appliance industry has spe 
the better part of this past year promo 
ing a comparable plan for the post 
sale of gas appliances based on wi 
bonds. 

The Electric League of Cleveland a 
various other concerns of national, 
gional or local scopes, notably the Har: 
ford Electric Light Company, are pt 
moting plans in this field. 

One very important plan is bei 
pushed so quietly that we are not pit 
leged as yet to mention the name ® 
the promoters. It envisons a prot 
confined to each industry, and the 
of the present series E bond, pos! 
with a single assignment clause to“ 
fine its use to merchandise sales. 

All of these plans are based upon ™ 
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se of the present series E bonds. They 
will help the sale of war bonds to the 
veneral public, and hence offset war- 
as inflation. They all tie the sale of 
bonds to the sale of merchandise, in this 
they increase the sale of bonds and the 
phoning off of excess purchasing pow- 
er, and the building up of postwar pur- 
chasing power. 

If the lawyers could work out an as- 
jonment clause for the Series E bonds 
that would prevent their being turned 
‘sto cash and competing in the open mar- 
tet for scarce merchandise when peace 
comes, then we might use the present 
bonds and also escape a postwar infla- 
ion, But this seems impossible. 

The reason for pushing the use of the 
present type of bonds now instead of 
gecial merchandise bonds, is the un- 


willingness of the Treasury as yet to 


concede the advisability of such special 
bonds. The Treasury officials foresee 
erfectly clearly that the widespread use 
of the Victory Merchandise Bond would 
bea very great handicap to government 
regimentation of business in the postwar 
world. If the public holds priority rights 
asociated with a Treasury Bond, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to assign 
the delivery of postwar merchandise on 
the basis of government rationing cou- 
pons, or other socially corrective regi- 
mentation. 

volume of post- 
war merchandise orders are based on the 
present series E bonds, 


If, however, a large 


it will soon be- 
wme obvious to all that a postwar ex- 
plsive inflationary force is right among 
uw. Something will have to be done to 
offset such a great danger. Public opin- 
ion will force that on the government. 
lt is advisable, therefore, that all these 
wund plans, involving the immediate use 
ofeven the dangerous series E bonds be 
pushed to the limit. Such a program 
will offset many of the dangers. 

When the public, and the government 
awaken to the additional danger of post- 
war inflation from these E bonds, it 
ould not be impossible to arrange for 
wonversion of those sold up to that time 
through all these plans into a safer type 
' special merchandise bond, allowing 
Priority based on the original purchase 
tate. In that way we may move ahead 
acompromise basis, for the present, 
ind insist on the added safety feature of 
special merchandise bonds, against post- 
War inflation, when this danger is more 
thoroughly appreciated. 

One of the bond plans which could 
lost readily be so converted is that of 
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the Hartford Electric Light Company. 
It is a local plan, but it embodies many 
admirable features that could most read- 
ily be swung into a nationally compre- 
hensive, and safe, merchandise bond 
plan. 

If we can all keep our attention on 
the ultimate possibility of a universal 
merchandise bond plan in which all other 
plans can ultimately work together for 
a common end against inflation and for 
postwar economic stability, we can do 
much to save the country from disaster; 
we can do much to restore it in postwar 
days to prosperity and the economic se- 
curity of unfettered enterprise. 

Of course, it would be an enormous 
sales job to carry out this program of 
selling bonds for postwar merchandise 
on even a unified basis as proposed by 
the American Marketing Association. It 
may be a still greater task to do it on 
a scattered basis, as necessitated by Trea- 
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sury rulings. But American industry is 
not afraid of big jobs, in which each 
man pulls his own oar. 

Nowhere in the world has sales strat- 
egy been raised to so high a level as in 
the United States. American business 
has won this high position by virtue of 
two major factors. (1) Quality of sales 
planning, and (2) quality of sales per- 
sonnel. These factors should be relied 
upon more fully to sell bonds, but the 
sale of bonds must be tied to the sale of 
merchandise. 

So much is at stake that the magnifi- 
cent sales skill of the nation would glad- 
ly accept the challenge and do a real job. 
If this job is done right, we should have 
no inflation either during or after the 
war, and, with such a back-log of orders, 
industry should be able quickly to re- 
establish itself on a peace-time basis with 
a higher and more stable level than we 
have known. 





The Job That Has Been Done and Will Be Done 


(Continued from page 168) 


how greatly science or industrial skill 
might advance, if its products fail to find 
their way into the hands of a user. It 
does not matter how hard any man may 
work at his particular job if he cannot 
trade that work in for something he and 
his family need. ‘The salesman brings 
that trade about. People cannot go about 
to one another trading their products or 
services for the service or product of 
another. They must all throw theirs 
into the general pool of distribution, and 
take out their needs. That is the eco- 
nomic significance of selling, and selling 
is therefore the pump which keeps human 
needs coursing through the channels of 
distribution. 

There is no doubt that there will be 
tremendous technical wonders after the 
war. The pressure of military necessity 
always accelerates manufacturing tech- 
nique. But these will remain blueprints 
unless they do two things for our peo- 
ple: Unless people have the ability to 
buy them and unless they give employ- 
ment—two ways of saying the same 
The salesman will persuade peo- 
ple to buy them. That will employ 
people to produce. That will qualify 
more people to buy—and that process 
over and over again spells prosperity. 
Whatever name you give any economic 
system, its final objective is the exchange 


thing. 


among ourselves of goods and services. 
That exchange must be kept fluid and in 
constant operation. 

So in our business specifically. Because 
of the war we will have large new 
capacities for producing electricity. This 
power has to be moved to people who 
can use it. Who will move it? The 
How will people be able to 
buy this power and the equipment to use 
it? Because other salesmen are moving 
their products to markets and thus cre- 
ating purchasing power. 


salesmen. 


In every branch of our business we 
are learning more about our customers 
during this period, because the needs of 
the time have required us to establish 
closer contacts with them to insure that 
they are making constructive and eco- 
We will 


enter the post-war promotional period, 


nomical use of our service. 


therefore, better informed than ever on 
the potentialities of our service and on 
our customers’ needs and viewpoints. In 
every classification—industrial, commer- 
cial, residential and rural—our promo- 
tional activities will have a sounder fac- 
tual basis than ever before and will be 
subject to more intelligent administra- 
tion. In the difficulties of today we are 
gaining the strength to meet the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow. 
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The Progressive Certainty of the Future - 
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West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An address before the General Commercial Conference, EEI, Chic 


Emtenpnise 





© Bask in 152-Cank Stack, 





borrowed money to buy a lathe and a 
drill press. These enabled him to do 
catch-as-catch-can work in the cramped 
cellar of his home. His two daughters 
were his helpers. By 1935, Staska’s skill 
and precision had put him into new 
quarters; by War’s start, he employed 
50 men. Today, Staska’s company is 
head of a War pool of many concerns, 
making dies for fabricating .50 calibre 
links. In terms of dollars, the enterprise 
has assets of about one-half million. 
WAR PRODUCTION NEWS for 
January, 1943, says Staska’s Company’s 
“worth to the war effort is far greater 
than ($500,000) because of the speed-up 
its contributions (new ideas) have made 
in... increasing production...” Carl 


Staska is an Entrepreneur—this is indi- 
vidual enterprise. Carl Staska is a pro- 
ducer Entrepreneur. 

About six weeks ago, on one of those 
brizzardy days, 


Entenpnios 





invited us to spend the day at his mine 
in the heart of western Pennsylvania’s 
coking coal fields. We knew in advance 
that the day’s headlines were “labor 
troubles in the coal fields’—that short- 
ages of strategic materials made it diff- 
cult for them to get machinery to cut, 
load and hoist coal. We went prepared 
to hear and see all the alibis on waning 
coal production. After being frisked for 
cigarettes and matches; we traveled into 
the mine with the shift—a two mile trip 
underground in a safety car that rode as 
smoothly as our most modern street car. 
We moved from working place to work- 
ing place, in one section of the mine, and 
we came off the shift with the men late 
in the afternoon, just as tired, as hungry 
and as dirty as they were. 

When they cut and loaded the coal, 
two streams of water settled the dust. 
When a piece of equipment broke down 
and they couldn’t get new parts, it was 
built up again in a well-lighted under- 
ground shop. 
safety, mining and engineering were all 
streamlined, underground 


Transportation, repairs, 
on a basis, 
with the plant actually moving 13 acres 
a month. There were cartoons on pro- 
duction and safety posted throughout 
the mine—drawn by the miners them- 
selves and printed by the company. Men 
that went into the armed services were 
being rapidly replaced by newly trained 
miners, and they were working on a 
three ‘shift, six day basis, and mainte- 
nance was done-on the seventh day, and 
new, all-time records of coal production 
were being made and then beaten again. 


Sam Cassidy is an Entrepreneur. He 
has installed the spirit of individual ini- 
tiative into his men. They are produc- 
tion Entrepreneurs. 

And for the civilian home front, too! 
Arch Wood, with a glass company, gave 
us a skillet a few days ago made of tem- 
pered glass to replace critical metal. 
Now you can still have your ham and 
eggs for breakfast while your aluminum 
goes to planes. Put a flame on one side 
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and a cube of ice on the other, if you 
will, or even drop it—but not too hard 
vlass skillet will still be 


there for another meal. 


—and your 


lron ; 
Coal 

Glass 
Non-1 


Arch 


ereator. 


Wood is an Entrepreneur 
He is leading you and me to 
venture into the use of a new product. 


Entenpnise 


All C 

























James Jameison is a young coal mini 
He has a lovely wife, a chubby ba 
daughter, a four room house (not! 
new) and a steady job at good pa =, 
is saving money—buying bonds-® 
helping break production records t 
mine. Some .day he will be fore 
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“James Jameison’s foreman, through 
jis foreman’s boss, through his Mine 
Manager, through his Company, has 
down him the progressive certainty of 
ike future. James Jameison will have a 
, too, and a bigger, newer house with 
mor conveniences as long as he feels 
that way. James Jameison is an Entre- 
yrencur—the consumer Entrepreneur. 

Sweat and loyalty and the fighting 
ginit of men made possible these fine 
gories—hard work and better methods 
—jrspiration and inspiration. ‘These 
we the basis of the terms “Entrepre- 
wut’, “Individual Initiative”, “Ven- 
wre” and “Enterprise.” There .is no 
gistitute for these if we want PRO- 
GRESSIVE CERTAINTY OF THE 
FUTURE. 

Now everyone is interested in 
‘Where do we go from here?” You, as 
Enineers, Economists and Business 
Men, like to look at fundamental rec- 
ods. It happens that industries we serve 
in western Pennsylvania are at least 
three of these fundamental industries. 
In 1942 our industrial 
fom these sources: 


revenue came 
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The charts are for the iron and steel 
industry and the non-ferrous metals in- 
dustry. The one for the iron and steel 
industry starts in 1929 and shows power 
use in those lush days and the drop to 
the depression bottom of 1932; after 
that, the climb to the high of the inven- 
tory boom of 1937; and then its drop 
before the climb to the present war 
boom top. Notwithstanding the ups and 
downs, the record says that in the past 
this business has been a steadily growing 
one. The long-term normal is steadily 
up. The non-ferrous metals business is 
also using continuously more and more 
electric service. Our coal industry and 
our glass business give similar long-term 
upward trends in power use. 


You will notice that each of these 
fundamental industries again indicates 
the PROGRESSIVE CERTAINTY 
OF THE FUTURE. Wherever you 
work and produce, these fundamental 
statistics will be an important part of 
your comparative progress. Because of 
the talk of the Plastic Age, Aluminum 
4ge, Diesel Age, Substitute Age, the 
New Deal and the New World Order, 
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The Industrial Power Engineers care- 
fully examined their most important ac- 
counts and looked at what these indus- 
tries are making in today’s war time; 
looked at what they will make in peace 
time; and what their markets will be. 
They looked at the number of employees 
and the quality of the management. 
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re oe . ee StS been made—how much money the own- 
duct. \ 


what we found. ers of these industries had put into their 


From these facts, they esti- 
mated the long-term outlook and evalu- 
ated the power dollars that we might 
expect peace comes and when 
peace markets are again in boom. When 
we added up these things 
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Total Industrial Revenue 100% 
Here is the record of two of them:— 
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Adding up theses things —— 
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The chart shows industrial revenue 
from 1932 to 1942 and indicates our es- 
timate of our top war revenue, our peace 
revenue and our possible peace boom 
revenue, without regard to time. The 
primary reason for the drop was the 
feared inability of industry to quickly 
convert back to consumer goods produc- 
tion—to get from war boom to peace 
boom. So, logically, a good question 
was: “How fast did we convert from 
peace to war?” The General Motors 
story has been widely advertised. It said 
that when General Motors began to con- 
vert to war production in 1941, em- 
ployees were going into war production 
fast enough to off-set the drop in the 
number on peace-time production, so 
that the number of employees and the 
payrolls did not decrease during the pe- 
riod of conversion. Actually, they held 
steady, and then toward the end of 1942, 
increased. Mr. Sloan’s last report to 
stockholders says there is no reason to 
prevent its being the same story going 
back to consumer goods production. 

Western Pennsylvania industries, as 
measured by power dollars, did* not 
slump going from peace to war. 


Ueatenn Pennsylvania's Industay, 
as measuned by Power Dollans,did 
not stump going prom deace toWan’ 
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then we are bound to have PROGR 
SIVE CERTAINTY OF T 
FUTURE. — 

You and I will make the PROGRRy 
SIVE CERTAINTY OF THE FU 
TURE, 

Two weeks ago, I was honored to} 
invited to attend a round table Contes 
ence on the subject “The Engineers » 
the Future.”. There were twenty prg 
ent-—prominent western Pennsylyagq 
Engineers and executives. Everyone nal 
ticipated in the discussion, and here a 
just a few of the projects and plans ; 
set when victory comes. 
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The named market for new po 
uses among West Penn served custom 
totals 200,000 kva. This is the Viets 
Plan of our Industrial Power Men.’ 
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Power Markets ‘Through New Applications 


By J. F. Gaskill 


Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


An address before the Tenth Annual Customer Service Meetings, Edison Electric Institute, 


EW applications are the things 

which prevent the electric in- 

dustry from facing saturated 
urkets in any of its lines of endeavor, 
{so far at least in our past experience 
ring normal times, they have always 
peared often enough to widen our 
brizons more rapidly than we could ex- 
bust the possibilities of the new appli- 
I think that 
isin itself is an inspiring and stimulat- 


tions already at hand. 


g thought which is largely responsible 
r the optimism and enthusiasm with 
hich we regard the future of our in- 
sry. No one can become backward 
defensive in their thinking if they 
ell on the fact that there is almost no 
it to the future. 

I would like to define new applica- 
ns as those already well-known and 
completely applied, those known but in 
er infancy, and those which are just 
pearing over the horizon as future 
sibilities. Each of these things de- 
nds the same approach insofar as sell- 
The additional effort 
tailed in absorbing entirely new appli- 
tions expresses itself in pre-marketing 
dy and analysis rather than in a dif- 
rence in sales technique. 


g is concerned. 


An example of an old application 
ich is ever new through development 
light. Light is the original reason for 
eestablishment of the utility industry 
d yet, the application has been devel- 
hd to. a point undreamed of in its orig- 
l conception and there seems to be no 
d to its possibilities. Such an applica- 
bn, old though it may be, requires con- 
Ant study and analysis if we are to 
‘) our marketing in line with the 
ogress of the art. Power applications 
talso in this category. An example of 
application which has had consider- 
le development, but which holds even 
tater promise for the future is indus- 
al heating. Here the known possibil- 
, sufficiently engineered for market- 
» are small indeed compared to those 
erally unknown or partially devel- 
ed. At the present time there is loom- 
over the horizon something compara- 
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new to industrial work which 


promises to broaden our markets. 


tively 
I re- 
fer to electronics which, although well- 
known in communications and to a lim- 
ited extent in control, holds even greater 
possibilities in these and other fields. 
Since the last war great strides have 
been made in the refinement and scien- 
tific industrial processes. 
This development has been greatly stim- 
ulated by war. The nature of production, 
which calls for an almost infinite repeti- 
tion at uniform quality, demands a flexi- 
bility and exactness of control which is 
the peculiar characteristic of electricity. 


exactness of 


Stimulated by this fortunate coinci- 
dence, which found the tool immediately 
available to the need, we have seen a host 
of applications designed to make scien- 
tific knowledge effective in production 
and to reduce the chance of human error 
by automatic control. 

With the increase of knowledge in 
metallurgy, we have had melting fur- 
naces for better castings and alloy steels, 
and controlled heat treating in different 
atmospheres and baths. Finally, just 
before the war, the low temperature 
heating field, formerly largely closed to 
us, was opened with the advent of infra- 
red heating by means of which the dry- 
ing time of designed for the purpose 
paints has been cut from hours to min- 
utes. It is also applicable to other dry- 
I do not think the ulti- 
mate size of the field of this application 
can be estimated. 
esting feature in that the cooperation of 
the paint and ink manufacturers was en- 
listed in designing paints and inks suit- 
able for drying with infra-red. 


ing operations. 


It also offers an inter- 


In lighting, also, new sources such as 
the high wattage Mercury Tube, the 
Fluorescent Tube and, recently, the cold 
cathode Fluorescent Tube have opened 
up the thinking as to practical lighting 
levels in industry and elsewhere. The 
old time industrial goal of around 10 
foot-candles has iumped to a generallv 
accepted level of 50 foot-candles and 
studies now in progress indicate that 100 
foot-candles will be the standard of the 


not too far distant future. Here, also, 
the paint manufacturers are cooperating 
in the combined selling of paint and 
light. 

Electronics promises a degree of con- 
trol that will, almost certainly, result in 
more applications of electricity. Some 
modern types of welding 
would be impossible without electronics. 
With the electronic microscope, science 
will be able to probe further into the 
habits of atoms which 
means a further increase in the possibil- 
ities for new applications. Electronics 
has also entered the high frequency heat- 
ing field where it holds great promise 
for direct load building. Tubes designed 
to handle 50 kw have been built with 
indications that a capacity of 1,000 kw 
In short, electricity 


production 


molecules and 


is not impossible. 
has brought about the marriage of science 
and production and the possibilities stag- 
ger the imagination. 

All of these things and many others 
in their various stages of development 
and market acceptance, are the life-blood 
of the electrical industry. They are the 
things which make us grow and keep us 
constantly on our toes in attempting to 
keep abreast of the things we are to do 
the next year and the year after. I 
would like to point out here that, in an 
industry so prolific in the development 
of old and well-known applications and 
in the creation of new, an unusual de- 
gree of flexibility is required both in sales 
organization and methods. 


Because of this the numerous exam- 
ples which could be given of specific ap- 
plications and their amazing variety and 
results would be interesting but not con- 
structive. New applications, already 
numerous, appear to be on the increase. 
Our problem is not the search for new 
developments to sell. It is rather the 
search for ways and means to speed up 
the introduction of applications to the 
market so as to obtain a more rapid ac- 
ceptance and use by our customers. If 
we do not discover the answers to this 
we may easily find ourselves caught be- 
tween a wealth of development on the 
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one hand and a sluggish market on the 
other. 

Time will not permit a discussion of 
all of the factors which bear on markets 
for new applications. Therefore, this 
paper has been confined to a very few 
items whose selection, it is hoped, will 
be, at least, thought provoking. 

Having defined and illustrated a con- 
ception of the title as given, | am going 
to suggest that the market possibilities 
of new applications are to a very great 
degree dependent upon the way in which 
we and other outlets approach the mar- 
ket, the degree of confused thinking in 
the market caused by lack of knowledge 
and misinformation, and the coordina- 
tion of advertising and promotion be- 
tween ourselves and other outlets. 

I believe you will agree that by and 
large people are sold on electricity. It 
seems to me that they are very apt to be 
unfamiliar with its limitations at 
one time. In fact, their imagination be- 
ing captured by this mysterious force, 
they are rather prone to disregard the 
immediate limitations. Therefore, they 
are fair game for the man who is at- 
tempting to discredit legitimate outlets 
and to dispose of gadgets through mis- 
representation or those who are sincerely 
but mistakenly engaged in selling crack- 
pot ideas. You know them—the man 
who can give more general illumination 
with a special reflector; the man who 
can get more than 3,412 Btu’s out of a 
kilowatthour for heating; the man who 
claims he can save a large percentage of 
your power bill by this or that legerde- 
main. And these are not all. There are 
plenty of others who, for financial or 
other reasons, are preying on the inade- 
quate knowledge of our customers. 


any 


Our salesmen are constantly contend- 
ing with the results of the efforts of 
these people in their daily work and for 
every one that disappears, another takes 
his place. The result is that the small 
and medium size industrial and commer- 
cial customer in particular is apt to be- 
come confused, suspicious and slow to 
accept change. I do not feel that this 
condition is nearly as prevalent among 
our large industrial customers whose en- 
gineering stafts know the sources of ac- 
curate technical data and are accustomed 
to consulting with our Industrial Sales- 
men. 


On the other hand, we ourselves have 
sometimes added to this confusion and 
suspicion through our natural desire to 
see the electrical industry grow by leaps 


and bounds. This difficulty might be 
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called the impatient promotion of poorly 
developed good ideas. I think you will 
know what I mean when I refer to the 
electric truck and several other items 
which you can doubtless recall. 

The market situation generated by 
these factors delays, tremendously, the 
acceptance of new developments or ap- 
plications, and we must reduce this sales 
resistance if we hope to obtain the maxi- 
mum reward in rapidly expanding mar- 
kets through new applications. Manu- 
facturers are also interested in this prob- 
lem. Their salesmen are also contending 
with the type of selling to which I have 
referred as well as premature promotion 
and it seems to me that they have a very 
real incentive to overcome it in that their 
products might, thereby, receive more 


rapid market acceptance at lower dis- 


tribution costs. 


Perhaps this problem exists because 
we do not fully realize and accept— 

First—That utility 
much an engineering 
part of our up to the point 
where we attempt to persuade the cus- 
tomer that he should accept our findings. 

Second—That the salesman on the 
firing line, when attempting to dispose 
of his product on a factual basis from 
the viewpoint of the customer’s needs, 
has not reecived the type of continuous 
support and guidance needed from au- 
thoritative sources in his battle with the 
inadequate knowledge of customers and 
the unethical salesman who lives by mis- 
representation. 


selling is just as 
job as any other 
business 


Third—That the manufacturers and 
utilities have not co-ordinated their ef- 
forts closely enough so as to enable them 
to escape, entirely, the effects of discon- 
nected selling and promotion. 

A consideration of these factors sug- 
gests several interesting points which 
might be worthy of some thought. For 
instance, the engineering or factual ap- 
proach to the marketing of new applica- 
tions is really imperative insofar as the 
utility is concerned. The sale of our 
product, kilowatthours, is entirely depen- 
dent upon the continued use of the equip- 
ment purchased by the customer. If that 
equipment performs according to the pre- 
diction of the salesman, then the cus- 
tomer will continue to utilize it as an 
If, on the 
other hand, the equipment is unsatisfac- 


essential part of his business. 


tory the customer will discontinue its 
use, thereby discontinuing the flow of 
kilowatthours. 

Therefore, a sale by a utility salesman 
is never completed with the sale of the 
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idea, but only becomes successfy] when 
the customer is confirmed in the con. 
tinuous use of the equipment through 
satisfaction in that use. It would |, 
bad enough if waste of selling time anj 
loss of business were the only results «i 
failure to meet this basic requiremen, 
but there is another and equally Serious 
effect in the building up of sales raj, 
tance through loss of confidence which 
makes it extremely difficult to introdus 
new applications in the market, 

Literally we cannot afford to sell ney 
applications until we know to the limi 
of engineering ability how they will per. 
form and stand up in the particular yy 
for which we intend to persuade the ci 
tomer to purchase them. If we can x. 
sume this to be true, I would like » 
point out that it might be considere 
good human nature if the same mn 
were not required to do both the eng. 
neering and selling on the job. This 
observation brings up the question of 
organizations designed to handle the en- 
gineering approach and, as that question 
does not seem appropriate for discuss 
here, I will leave it with the suggestion 
that it is worthy of attention. 

If we admit the need for an engineer. 
ing approach in the sale of electrical a. 
plications, we must also admit, I think 
the fact that the multiplicity, compli. 
tions and down-right mystery of some o! 
the things which can be done with ele- 
tricity make the sale of new application 
particularly susceptible to the under 
able type of selling by misrepresentation 
to which I have referred before. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the sales-engineer 
who is combating the confusion and mis 
information encountered on the selling 
front is entitled to look for more sup 
port from authoritative sources such # 
our great national technical societies wh 
have done such a remarkable job in wy 
holding the technical integrity of eng: 
neering as we generally understand it. 


In other words this means that, ove! 
the years, application engineering ha 
grown in importance as compared to 
design and construction engineering ut 
til it is, today, a vital and largely u- 
coordinated part of our selling oper 
tions. We still have the package tht 
can be taken at the end of the prodit 
tion cycle and sold with confidence, but 
the number of applications that 
properly be sold only after an engine: 
ing analysis of the proposed use is gro" 
ing greater year by year, particularly tt 
our industrial work. + 

It seems to me that engineering of ths 
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type is a Very real contribution for which 
t Y ag P ‘ 
not inappropriate to suggest recogni- 


its 


jon and aid from the most reliable and 
wuthoritative sources even though some 
of the assistance might require an ap- 
roach to generally non-technical audi- 


ces. 
“ the early days of industrial work, 
the engineering complications involved in 
glling to the ultimate user were rela- 
tively few in number. Isolated plant 
atudies were difficult, but motor applica- 
ions were, largely, a mechanical prob- 
lm and the utility engineering depart- 
ment could be called in to help with the 
receiving equipment. As the years passed, 
however, the picture has changed and it 
has become increasingly apparent to those 
of us who are in touch with markets, 
that, if there were some way in which 
understandable explanations of technical 
advances developments could be 
more generally publicized by groups such 
4 our national technical societies, the 
ales-engineer would be helped in obtain- 


and 


ng acceptance of the engineering facts 
require- 
ments of the engineering cycles in the 
elling of new applications. 


necessary in satisfyine 


That this is not an over-optimistic 
hope is indicated by the fact that there 
isnow proposed a film to be released on 
anational scale which will deal with the 
fundamentals and proven facts in light- 
ing. It is intended, as I understand it, 
that these facts wil! be presented with 
proper emphasis on their significance 
with respect to human problems and as 
wch will claim the attention of human 
tings without regard to their technical 
inowledge of the subject. If, as I hope, 
the film comes to a successful completion 
twill furnish a background of support 
om an authoritative source which will 
present a long step toward the discov- 
ty of a way to eliminate some of the 
Uelays in the distribution of new light- 
ng applications occassioned by the diffi- 
culties in marketing to which I have re- 
terred, 

The acceptance of the fact that engi- 
ering is a large part of our selling 
tort and that there is a need for sup- 
wort from authoritative sources in over- 
coming lack of knowledge and misrepre- 
ntation are, in themselves, not enough 
I we are to develop markets for new 
plications, The manufacturer engaged 
" research work and the utility en- 
aged in selling the idea of utilizing the 
Products of that research should, I be- 
ve you will agree, each know more 
“out what the other is doing. Some of 
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the manufacturer’s research work is to 
supply a market need. Some of it is done 
in order to discover facts which have 
no immediate market need, but which 
will themselves create a market either 
through substitution or addition. 

Knowledge of the work of the manu- 
facturer along both these lines would be 
extremely valuable to the utility. The 
utility, in turn, having a more intimate 
knowledge of its own market, is in a 
position to carry back to the manufac- 
turer difficulties necessary 
changes in design of the applications al- 
ready in service and market needs for 
new electrical applications which would 
be helpful to the manufacturer in guid- 
ing the direction of his research and de- 
sign. 


indicating 


It is quite possible that this program 
could be handled better as a national 
operation than by disconnected local ef- 
forts. Perhaps, on the other hand, a mod- 
est local effort might determine its ap- 
propriateness as a national endeavor 
and, with this thought in mind, we have 
been attempting to explore the possibil- 
ities of such a plan in Philadelphia. 
There is by no means a workable set-up 
as yet although we have been pleasantly 
surprised at the reception of the idea 
among those manufacturers with whom 
we have discussed the thought. I men- 
tion this effort merely to show that the 
thought of closer cooperation with the 
research departments of manufacturers 
and the sales-engineering departments of 
utilities holds some possibilities because 
there seems to be some recognition of 
the value of such a movement among 
those people immediately concerned. 

Now we can turn to the local sales 
operation in the immediate market with 
which each cf us may be concerned. Here 
the problem revolves around the utility 
sales-engineer and the manufacturer and 
his outlets. It is among these that we will 
find the salesmen who are engaged in 
combating the sales resistance set up in 
the minds of the ultimate consumer by 
all of the factors removable and unre- 
movable with which you are all familiar. 


It appears to me that, irrespective of 
the manner in which it is done, those 
sales outlets who are engaged in intro- 
ducing new applications or in marketing 
the older applications still under devel- 
opment, and who recognize that the 
market for electrical equipment grows 
more rapidly under customer satisfaction 
than in any other way, should, in some 
way, pool their efforts so that their pro- 
motion and sales will be concentrated 
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on mutually satisfactory objectives. This 
will eliminate, to a certain extent, the 
disconnected selling which results in the 
unfortunate situation where the manu- 
facturer’s outlet salesman walks out of 
the customer’s office after a difficult half- 
hour in selling heating equipment, pass- 
ing, in his departure, the utility salesman 
entering to go through the same struggle 
on lighting. 

It would, I think you will agree, be 
much better if the equipment salesman 
sold lighting equipment at the same time 
that the utility sold light. The manu- 
facturer’s salesman or outlet is not com- 
petitive with the utility. 
mentary. 


It is comple- 
Before the utility can sell a 
single kilowatthour, someone else must 
sell a piece of equipment. It would seem 
logical that the two should be sold in 
orderly sequence, backed up by proper 
advertising of a mutually satisfactory 
type. 


All of these things that have been 
discussed are admittedly not easy to do. 
However, I think we all recognize that 
it is entirely possible that, at some time 
in the postwar period, our selling prob- 
lems may become more difficult than they 
have ever been before and that, therefore, 
something more must be done than we 
have ever done before in order to meet the 
challenge of the future. We should not 
forget that, after the last war, we en- 
tered the postwar period as a compara- 
tively young industry with a not too 
complicated sales problem. During the 
20’s the sale of isolated plants and the 
wiring of homes sufficed to more than 
overcome the impact of the loss of war 
loads. It was not until just before the 
decade of the 30’s that these markets 
were largely exhausted and new applica- 
tions became valuable and important in 
our sales efforts. 

Since that time there has been consid- 
erable development, but we will enter 
the next postwar period without the iso- 
lated plant market, the unwired home or 
an untouched commercial market. The 
impact of whatever readjustment may 
occur will be greater than that following 
the last war and we will be forced to 
look to the intensive development of the 
market for electrical applications in all 
phases of our business to overcome that 
effect. It is almost unnecessary to point 
out that our industrial business, with its 
extraordinary war-time expansion, will 
feel the change from War to Peace more 
than a little. It is in this phase of our 
business also that we find the greatest 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Sight for Victory 


By H. P. J. Steinmetz 


June, 1943 


Chairman, National Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 
Vice Pres., Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


An address before the General Commercial Conference, EEI, Chicago, April 29, 1943 


O set things straight, let me say 

at the beginning that this is not 

an address on “Sight For Victory.” 
It is a presentation of a new program, 
tuned to the times, of the National Bet- 
ter Light-Better Sight Bureau. 

The War Production Board knows, 
hundreds of production managers know, 
and everybody in the lighting business 
knows the importance of providing good 
seeing conditions for war work. 

During 1942 and the early months of 
1943 a very fine start has been made. 
Excellent lighting has been furnished in 
the great new war plants, and the light- 
ing of many existing plants has been 
“fight conditioned” for greater war pro- 
duction. 

But there are many, many thousands 
of plants, especially the little shops and 
medium sized factories, that have been 
completely passed by. 

Each of these plants is trying to do its 
best on the biggest job ever tackled. And 
in the great majority of cases they are 
handicapped by lighting that is pitifully 
antiquated, run down, and inadequate 
for the job at hand. And of the greatest 
importance in this big job is the preven- 
tion of waste of critical materials which 
are needed for weapons of war—it is a 
proven fact that spoilage is measurably 
decreased when seeing conditions are im- 
proved. 

Until all workers—not just the for- 
tunate in the few big plants—are pro- 
vided with the best seeing conditions ob- 
tainable today, lighting men cannot 
truthfully say that they have done their 
part. 

We all know the importance of time, 
and the necessity of speed, if we are 
going to win a real victory in this war. 
Wouldn’t it be a great satisfaction to all 
of us to be able to say by July 4+, 1943— 
“Seeing Conditions are Right in the War 
Plants of America.” It should be done 
—it can be done. 

The Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 
has set up a program which I believe 
shows how it can be done. 

We have prepared a book entitled, 
“Sight For Victory,” which is designed 
to be personally presented by lighting 
men to every war plant in America. It 


tells the simple, powerful facts about 
Sight—and Light in war industry. It 
provides Light-Sight check forms for 
making a clear and comprehensive anal- 
yses of the seeing conditions in any and 
all plants. 

Every one of the 185,000 industrial 
plants in the country is a potential pros- 
pect in this Sight For Victory drive. Al- 
most every community has some kind of 
factory or plant. It may be big or small. 
It may be hidden in a backyard or second 
story. It may be an imposing structure. 
In any case the main objective is to con- 
tact every plant and convert to Good 
Seeing For Faster War Production. 

We are certain that war plant execu- 
tives everywhere will welcome “Sight 
For Victory” that takes the mystery out 
of lighting and enables them to quickly 
prove to their own satisfaction whether 
or not the Seeing Conditions in their 
plant are aiding or hindering war pro- 
duction. 

“Sight For Victory” is not intended 
for mailing purposes. It is to be pre- 
sented personally by men who have been 
trained as Lighting Counselors to War 
Industry. Although many of these men 
may not be engineers it is highly impor- 
tant that they understand the contents of 
the book and are qualified to make con- 
structive recommendations when bad see- 
ing conditions are encountered. ‘These 
recommendations should definitely take 
into consideration the patriotic responsi- 
bility of all of us to suggest new equip- 
ment only when the best possible use of 
existing equipment still produces inade- 
quate lighting for exacting war needs. 

A Lighting Counselor should go 
through the book with the plant execu- 
tive whenever possible. Although “Sight 
For Victory” tells its story clearly and 
quickly, it may be laid aside unnoticed if 
it is merely handed to a person. The 
headings of the pages provide a logical 
connected The amount of 
tailed discussion will of course vary with 


story. de- 
the individual and the interest shown. 
The immediate objective is of course 
to have the seeing conditions in the plant 
checked and noted on the Light-Sight 
Check forms in the back of the book. 
And that check will be made more quick- 


ly and effectively if the lighting coup. 
selor who presents the book is authorized 
to assist in the checking and submit re. 
ommendations on the form. 

The desired end is to make certain 
that good seeing conditions are provided 
throughout the plant. Unless action i 
taken where action is needed no good js 
accomplished and time has been wasted, 
The average plant executive will no 
know just what is needed to corre 
lighting faults. The lighting counselo: 
does. It is therefore the responsibilit 
and privilege of the company and the 
man who presents “Sight For Victor’ 
to assist in every way possible in making 
SEEING CONDITIONS RIGHT, 

Of first importance is local leadership. 
There are many thousands of war plants 
in America which will benefit by this 
service. If we organize community by 
community and utilize the total lighting 
man power available in each community, 
the task is not a great one but the re 
sults will be great. 

It is our belief that the Electric Uti- 
ities are in the best position to assume 
the leadership of local activity, of mu: 
tering the man power and assuming the 
responsibility of seeing that the job is 
done once and for all for the war plants 
on their lines. The lamp manufactures 
are eager to assist in every possible way 
in obtaining efficient community oper 
tion. During the month of June lam 
manufacturers will feature the boc 
“Sight For Victory” in magazine ani 
radio advertising, and stress the impor 
tance of a Light-Sight Check in eat 
war plant. 

It is suggested that as quickly as po 
sible each utility call a meeting of the 
own men and include distributor, fixture 
manufacturer, contractor - dealer até 
lamp manufacturer representatives. ; 

Explain the objectives, the suggest! 
procedure, and give details of local su 
port which will be provided. 

It is highly important that at the 
meeting it be made clear that this is w! 


a sales campaign to move equipment. I 
is an effort to render a real service 1 . 
war workers, and as much credit is 
the man who improves the seeing conte 
(Continued on page 188) 
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Utility Accountants Hold Joint Meeting 


CCOUNTING problems resulting 
from war-time conditions domi- 
nated a concentrated two-day 

meting of more than 350 gas and elec- 
ic industry accountants at the Nether- 
ind-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27- 
Held under the joint sponsorship of 
he AGA and EEI it was one of the 
sans successful meetings in recent years. 
“The general session and seven lunch- 
en meetings were held on the second 
- while the entire first day of the con- 
erence was devoted to discussions of the 
illowing groups: Customer Activities, 
General Accounting, Taxation, and Pur- 
chasing, and ‘Transportation. 
leaders of both the gas and electric in- 
jutries alternated in conducting the ses- 


Stores 


sons, 

L. A. Mayo, The Connecticut Light 
iPower Co., Hartford, chairman of the 
AGA Accounting Section, and F. B. 
Flahive, Columbia Gas & Electric Sys- 
vm, New York, chairman of the EEI 
Acounting Executive Committee, pre- 
ided at the general session. 

In welcoming the delegates to Cincin- 
nti, H. C. Blackwell, president, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., gave his 
views on depreciation, maintenance and 
public relations. He predicted that many 
changes in accounting procedure dictated 
ty the war would be a permanent part 
{the post-war set-up. 

The urgency of the manpower prob- 
km was emphasized by Robert C. Good- 
wn, regional director, War Manpower 
(ommission, who said that by the end 
tthe year “three out of every ten work- 
‘sin country must be women.” 


Recent trends in utility regulations 
were summarized by W. A. Dougherty, 
‘andard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New 
York, N. Y., who noted that the influ- 
ince of Federal regulation is expanding. 
He discussed acts of the Federal Power 
Commission, paying particular attention 
the Hope Natural Gas Company case. 
Charles E. Kohlhepp, chief, Inventory 
\ontrol Branch, Office of War Utilities, 
War Production Board, spoke on “In- 
entories and Surplus Materials,” giving 
icear-cut explanation of order U-1 
which makes it compulsory for utilities 
sell surplus materials. He indicated 
tha it was hoped to get the Office of 
ee Administration to adopt a special 
Price directive to cover utility excess ma- 


terials and concluded with a plea for the 
industry to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in making available all critical 
materials it can spare. 

Other speakers at this session were 
Arthur F. Bridge, president, AGA, and 
C. W. Kellogg, president, EET. 

The general session closed with a talk 
by Mr. Flahive who has served as chair- 
man of the Accounting Sections of both 
the gas and electric associations. 


Customer Activities Group 

Presiding: E. F. Embree, New Haven Gas 
Light Co., New Haven, Conn., H. R. Flane- 
gan, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

In his opening remarks, Chairman 
Embree called attention to the “Cus- 
tomer Activities Group Report” which 
summarized replies to a comprehensive 
questionnaire covering emergency 
changes in customer accounting, collec- 
tions, and customer relations procedures. 
This report, summarized in last month’s 
EEI BuLtetin, was distributed to the 
delegates and a large part of the meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of it. 

The morning session concluded with a 
Customer Accounting Forum led by 
J. H. W. Roper, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Flanegan presided at the after- 
noon meeting which opened with a Cus- 
tomer Collections Forum led by H. F. 
Quad, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J., who presented some 
of the highlights of the questionnaire re- 
port mentioned above. 

Following Mr. Quad’s presentation 
J. Gordon Ross, of Rochester, led the 
discussion on collection problems. 

W. A. Kelly, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
opened the discussion on the Lengthened 
Work Schedule. <A_ six-day, 48-hour 
week was made effective in the Balti- 
more utility February 27. The first ap- 
proach was to prepare an inventory of 
manpower and to maintain it on a cur- 
rent basis. This inventory was a break- 
down of employees by occupational clas- 
sification and, after a detailed study, the 
projection by such occupations of the 
number of employees needed on the 
lengthened work week. 

While figures indicated a decrease in 
manpower of 16 2/3 per cent on the 48- 


hour week, the actual decrease was 12 


per cent, Mr. Kelly stated. He outlined 
the considerable planning and study re- 
quired to reschedule the meter reading, 
billing, bookkeeping and collection rou- 
tines, and urged companies contemplat- 
ing this change to pay careful attention 
to gaining the cooperation of employees. 

A comprehensive study of the utility 
manpower situation in Dayton, Ohio, 
was presented by K. E. Boyle, The Day- 
ton Power & Light Company. I[llustrat- 
ing the problem to be solved, Mr. Boyle 
reported that in 1942 the commercial 
accounting department of his company 
had an employee turnover of 104 per 
cent, divided as follows: collection de- 
partment, 67.6 per cent; customer ac- 
counting, 77.8 per cent; and meter read- 
ing, 266 per cent. In the three months 
period ending January 1, 1943, the meter 
reading turnover was 87.5 per cent. 

To meet this situation, following the 
employment of high school boys as meter 
readers and other steps, the company on 
March 7 lengthened the work week to 
+8 hours for and 44 hours for 
women. With employees being paid time 
and a half for all work over 40 hours, 
Mr. Boyle said there was no adverse re- 


men 


action to this change, on the contrary 
there was ‘“‘a decided improvement in our 
employee attitude and morale due to the 
higher weekly income.” 


The Customer Activities Group meet- 
ing closed with interesting observations 
on post-war possibilities by E. N. Keller, 
Philadelphia Electric Company. Refer- 
ring to radical developments in meter 
reading and billing functions, Mr. Keller 
pointed out that, as these “sprang from 
necessity and the labor situation, it is not 
safe to conclude that when the necessity 
passes they can be maintained. It is true 
that customer acceptance during this pe- 
riod of stress has been remarkably good, 
but again there is no assurance that when 
the crisis is over customers will not criti- 
cize short-cut plans.” 

Greater mechanization is an impor- 
tant factor in post-war planning, Mr. 
Keller said, and ‘‘we cannot expect the 
office machinery manufacturing com- 
panies to do a good job for us unless we 
can give them a preview of our expected 
He recommended that the na- 
tional associations form a group to devel- 


needs.” 


op customer accounting systems in use 
and “do some crystal gazing to determine 
where we are heading.”’ 
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General Accounting Group 

Presiding: R. E. Hull, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., Shreveport, La., H. H. Scaff, Ebasco 
Services Inc., New York, N. Y., Leith V. 
Watkins, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The General Accounting Group meet- 
ing consisted largely of reports of special 
committees covering a variety of internal 
and external accounting problems. 

Among the items included in the dis- 
cussion were: Internal Reports, Internal 
Auditing Reports to Regulatory Au- 
thorities, Protection and Preservation of 
Records, Amortization of War Facilities, 
Special Reserves for Post-War Adjust- 
ment, Streamlining of Uniform Systems 
of Accounts, Depreciation and Property 
Records. 

A stimulating report of the AGA- 
EEI Committee on Special 
for Post-War adjustments was presented 
by the co-chairmen, A. A. Cullman, Co- 
lumbia Engineering Corp., New York, 
and J. H. Lobban, Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. The report contains interesting ob- 


Reserves 


servations in respect to manpower, plant, 
earnings, inventories and receivables, but 
emphasizes that plant is by far the most 
important item which must be considered 
in respect to reserves. 

The 
Preservation of Records, S. E. Camp- 
bell, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, and F. Heydecke, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., co-chairmen, presented an outline 


Committee on Protection and 


of a comprehensive plan for protecting 
records which is now being completed. 
Mr. Heydecke described the system used 
by his company. 

Streamlining the uniform system of 
accounts was advocated by a committee 
headed by A. M. Hartogensis, Ebasco 
Services Inc., New York, and H. D. 
Borger, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. Reports to regulatory au- 
thorities were analyzed by W. G. 
Bourne, Jr., The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, and E. K. 
Higley, Middle West Service Co., 
Chicago. 

Other reports made to the conference 
included: Depreciation—H. C. Has- 
brouck, New York, and H. L. Gruehn. 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Pow- 
er Co. of Baltimore; Internal Reports— 
G. H. Bourne, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, and P. F. 
Leusch, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land; Internal Auditing—W. D. Vir- 
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Harry A. Snow 


ARRY A. SNOW, Controller and 

Assistant to the General Manager 
of The Detroit Edison Company died 
Tuesday, April 27, in Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, following an illness of several 
months. 

3orn in Dearborn on May 7, 18839, 
Mr. Snow received his early education 
in the public schools of that city and 
then attended the University of Michi- 
gan, graduating with a degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering in 1911. He entered 
the Meter Department of The Detroit 
Edison Company in 1914. He was ap- 
pointed Controller of The Detroit Edi- 
son Company in 1932. 

A man of unusual ability, Mr. Snow’s 
contributions in the field of statistical 
economics and public utility rates and 
property valuations had gained him a 
national reputation in those fields. He 
Was very active in committee work of 
both the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the Edison Electric Institute 
and at the time of his death he was a 
member of the Rate Research Commit- 


tee, EET. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
and A. H. Schettler, 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis. 


tue, 
Denver, Union 

Replies to a questionnaire on utility 
plant accounting were summarized by 
the Property Records group, R. L. Mc- 
Vey, Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, and H. P. Taylor, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, co- 
chairmen, leading the discussion. At the 
luncheon meeting the following day, Mr. 
the 
the 
Commission in regard to utility plant 


Taylor reviewed recent rulings 


handed down by Federal Power 


acquisition adjustments and utility plant 


adjustments accounts. 


Taxation Group 


Presiding: R. M. Dodds, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y., A. J. Newman, Co- 
Gas & New York, 


lumibia Electric 


N. ¥. 


Corp., 


Considerable discussion took place at 
this meeting relative to the possibility of 
utilities obtaining relief in connection 
with excess profits tax liabilities. This 
discussion centered around Section 722 
of the Other 


topics comment 


Internal Revenue Code. 


which evoked lively 


During his early years at Detroit fy: 
son, he was active as a basketball player 
on Company teams, and retained an ip 
terest in the Company’s Athletic Asp. 
ciation up to the time of his death, He 
was also active in other employee chi 
and played an important part in develop 
ing Belleville Pointe, recreation park fy 
Detroit Edison employees at Edin 
Lake. Other hobbies included stam 
collecting and bridge. 

A lifetime resident of Dearborn, \f; 
Snow served as City Councilman }; 
three terms. At the time of his death, 
was a member of the vestry of Chri 
Church, Dearborn, havin: 
served as Treasurer of the church atx 
earlier date. He was a member of th 
Detroit Athletic Club and Dearborn 
Country Club, serving the latter as is 
Secretary for seven years. 


Episcopal 


\Ir. Snow is survived by his wife: 
daughter, Mrs. John G. Lamberts, 
now with her husband, Major John G. 
Lambertsen of the U. S. Army Eng. 
neers; a son, Robert M. Snow; and & 
ters Clara Snow and Mrs. G. E. Moor, 


were: Employer’s deduction for retit 
ment annuities; Surtax credit for publi 
utility preferred dividends; Advantags 
and disadvantages of consolidated 
turns; and, Equity invested capital a 
(1) basis of property paid in stock, (2 
accumulated earnings and profits. 


Purchasing, Stores and Transportatm 

Group 
Presiding: J. K. Brown, Michigan (ot 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. W. ? 
McArdle, Ebasco Services Inc., New Yot 
a 2 

This group’s open floor discussiot 
were dominated by the War Products 
Board’s regulations and their effect 
materials inventories, purchases, ttl 
portation, stores accounting, and sala 
functions. Utilities order U-1 receitti 
particular attention and was thorougill 
aired. 

It was brought out at the meeting tht 
companies represented, without ¢? 


tion, were extremely active in the # 


vage of materials both as a patriotic au 
and an economic necessity. Many * 
genious methods of stretching the !t 
of critical materials were mentioned. 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 


OME of the most important prob- 

lems in accident prevention now con- 
ionting the industry were considered by 
the Committee at its meeting held at 
Chicago, May 12 and 13. Plans were 
made to bring these problems, with sug- 
gested means of attack, to the attention 
of the industry ’s executives. 
Protection of Firemen Near Electrical 

Circuits 

A pamphlet was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee which had been 
sued by a Department of one of the 
Sates as information for firemen. It 
was felt that some of the information 
watained in this booklet might be mis- 
interpreted by firemen, causing them to 
hcome involved in an electrical accident 
instead of avoiding it. Mr. Rakestraw 
ahibited a motion picture developed in 
operation with the local Fire Depart- 
ment and used by the Department in 
taining firemen on electrical hazards. 
The Committee decided to undertake the 
neparation of material which could be 
itered Fire Departments generally for 
tho 


r use. 


117 
i/Te 4 


{ccident Trends and Statistics 


Mr. Campbell reported that the col- 

ketion of accident statistics for 1942 has 
teen completed and that the rates were 
wnerally about as they were in 1941. 
Departmentalized breakdowns called for 
ithe present reports were debated at 
wme length with representatives of the 
National Safety Council, and the ques- 
ton was referred to a subcommittee for 
turther study. 


Fatal Accidents Studied 


Mr. Stewart presented an analysis of 
1 fatal accidents which occurred in 
the industry in 1941. The tabulation 
ad been compiled from detailed reports 
‘ubmitted to the Institute as a result of 
i request from this Committee and in- 
Cuded about 90 per cent of the fatal 
acidents reported for that year. This 
‘ummary, with a brief article entitled 
‘Experience Points the Way in Accident 
revention,” was published in the May, 


93, Edison Electric Institute BuL- 
LETIN, 


an summary showed that almost 
ie fourths of the industry’s fatal acci- 
‘ts in 1941 were associated in some 


George S. Diehl, Chairman 


way with electric shock or burn, and of 
those were experienced on line 
Of the electrical accidents three 

occurred in the 
months of the year, again emphasizing 
the seasonal nature of the hazard. Study 
of the manner of occurrence of these 
accidents indicated that some very simple 
safe practices, notably the full use of 
rubber gloves and protective equipment, 


most 
work, 


fourths middle six 


would almost certainly have prevented 
many of the fatalities. 

Discussion centered around the most 
effective means by which the essential 
prevention measures can be drawn to the 
attention of the industry in such a way 
that they will be more generally adopted. 

The Chairman stated that several ad- 
ditional articles, each dealing with some 
phase of the analysis will be prepared 
for publication, and that every effort will 
be made to obtain suitable publicity and 
wide distribution for the articles. The 
matter will also be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Operating Committee of the 
Institute. The Accident Prevention 
Committee felt that the analysis has 
pointed a way to fewer fatal accidents, 
and that the way can be opened most 
quickly and effectively by vigorous action 
on the part of top management within 
each individual company. 


Nationa! Electrical Code 


Mr. Maxwell outlined a number of 
points of interest to the Committee in 
connection with wiring codes. He stated 
that from time to time proposals had 
been made for introducing mandatory 
rules requiring 3-wire cords, one of the 
wires to be used for grounding frame- 
works of appliances, etc. Some accidents, 
however, have occurred because of inter- 
change of the wires in 3-wire cords dur- 
ing repairs of the equipment. He felt 
that surer ways are available for increas- 
ing safety in the use of equipment. Mr. 
Maxwell also discussed the broad ques- 
tion of low voltage fatalities, a subject 
which has reecived the attention of the 
Committee for a number of years. 


Linemen’s Cutouts 


Mr. Berman presented his second re- 
port on the subject of linemen’s cutouts. 
He listed 27 causes of cutouts and 
pointed out that cutouts result from me- 
chanical causes such as short or dull gafts 


and from climbing practices such as 
climbing the low side of the pole or 
climbing with knees too close to the pole. 
There was a lively discussion of Mr. 
Berman’s report and the Committee felt 
that the importance of cutouts as a 
source of many serious accidents war- 
ranted further study. Mr. Berman was 
appointed Chairman of a subcommittee 
for that purpose. 


Rubber Glo ves 


Mr. Claffy reported on the rubber 
situation as related to the manufacture 
of linemeh’s rubber protective equipment. 
He urged that everyone continue to con- 
serve this equipment since rubber is of 
vital importance in protecting the lives 
of electrical workers and is also a critical 
material in the war effort. 

He also discussed the possible use of 
electrical rubber gloves by women. The 
Committee recommended that, if such 
gloves are to be made, the Standard 
ASTM D120-40 be followed and that 


smaller sizes be specified as needed. 


New Employees, Lowered Physical Re- 


quirements and Employee Training 


The Committee recognized that the 
present man power situation is making 
necessary the employment of some phys- 
ically less able employees, but that acci- 
dents can be held to a minimum if care 
is taken to make sure that the employee 
is not assigned to work beyond his ca- 
pacity. In other words, the job and the 
less physically able employee must be 
carefully matched. 

The importance of training was em- 
phasized, and in this connection Mr. 
Rakestraw later presented a progress re- 
port from the subcommittee on employee 
training. Mr. Sprinkle reviewed his ex- 
perience with JIT, JMT and JRT 
training courses offered by the Training 
Within Industry branch of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


The Committee felt that the relation 
between sound job training methods and 
the prevention of accidents is so intimate 
as to warrant asking several members 
whose companies have excellent safety 
records to come to future meetings and 
discuss the part that they believe their 
training programs had in producing the 
safety records. 
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Pole Top Resuscitation 


Mr. Smith reported further progress 
in the preparation of the tentative in- 
structions on pole top resuscitation tech- 
nique. The text has been completed and 
he is now working on illustrations to 
accompany it. He is cooperating closely 
with the Public Utilities Section of the 
National Safety Council. 


Paper by Mr. Nimmo 


A paper on accident prevention by 
Mr. W. F. Nimmo, former chairman of 
the Transmission and Distribution Com- 


mittee was read. This paper dealt with 
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accident prevention activities lying with- 
in the scope of the T & D Committee. 
The Accident Prevention Committee 
plans to obtain wide distribution for 
Mr. Nimmo’s excellent paper. 


Other Subjects Considered 

The Committee discussed the advisa- 
bility of promoting the adoption of safe 
practices through the medium of posters 
designed particularly to portray the best 
methods of dealing with problems pe- 
culiar to the industry. 

The influence of good lighting on the 
prevention of accidents was discussed by 


Mr. Kreh. 
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Mr. Webb called to the attention af 
the Committee an editorial from 4, 
Journal of the American Medical Assy. 
ciation entitled “Cooling in Shock.” 


A report on Tree Clearances was bre 
sented by Mr. Fiedler of the T & D 
Committee. This report will be mime, 
graphed and distributed for review and 
comment to the members of the Acciden: 


Prevention Committee. 


The Committee voted to hold its ney; 
meeting in Chicago immediately folloy. 
ing the October National Safety Coup. 
cil Congress.—D. C. S. 


Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting 


HE Electrical Equipment Commit- 

tee held a well-attended spring 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on May 10 and 11, in 
connection with the conference of the 
various engineering committees of the 
Institute. Indicative of the need for co- 
ordinated consideration of the problems 
arising from the war emergency was the 
fact that three of the sessions were held 
jointly with other committees. One ses- 
sion with the Dis- 
tribution Committee featured the prob- 
lem of post-war planning. Another 
session with the Prime Movers Commit- 


Transmission and 


tee was devoted to emergency measures 
for increasing the output of generators 
and systems. A third session attended by 
all three of these committees reviewed 
the manpower situation. 

A consideration of the effect of War 
Time and the Dim-Out was introduced 
by Mr. Maxwell, who presented load 
curves on a regional basis illustrating 
these effects. 
acteristics of 
brought out. 

The Apparatus Trouble Report for 
the period August, 1942-February, 1943, 
was abstracted by Mr. F. S. Brown. The 
report covered 118 cases of apparatus 
trouble, 32 of which were classified as 
major, and 86 as minor. For the period 
under consideration the average number 
of failures was 20 per month as against 
an average for the last four and one- 
half years of 19 per month. 
or lightning arresters were responsible 
for about 20 per cent of the total number 
of failures reported. In view of the in- 
creasing load under present emergency 
conditions, particular attention was de- 


In discussion, special char- 


individual areas were 


Lightning 


R. T. Henry, Chairman 


voted in analyzing the cases for the 
None of 
the failures reported were directly at- 
tributable to this cause. 


possible effects of overload. 


Progress in the work of joint commit- 
tees dealing with power circuit breakers 
was reported. ASA Sectional Commit- 
tee C37 has recently submitted, for letter 
ballot of the Sectional Committee, a 
draft of the Circuit 
Breaker Standard. Some comments have 
made on this draft. It is hoped 
that the Standard can be completed at 
an early date so that it may be available 
to the industry some time this summer. 

The Operating and Maintenance Di- 


revised Power 


been 


vision held an interesting session on cur- 
Mr. DeBeech reviewed 
developments since the last meeting in 
the matter of air raid protection. This 
was supplemented by Mr. Hellenthall, 
Pa- 
Fields described 
it affected 
his company, and discussed the steps be- 


rent problems. 


who discussed the situation in the 
Mr. 


situation as 


cific northwest. 


the manpower 


ing taken to meet the shortages encoun- 
tered. Mr. Hughes reviewed further 
developments in the matter of plant 
protection and stressed the importance 
of having a flexible plan to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. Howery reviewed the activities 
of the Meter and Service Committee. 
Work has been concentrated on a rela- 
tively few items and substantial progress 
has been made on a report dealing with 
safety practices for metermen and also 
on the matter of standardization of bar 
type current transformers. 

The joint session with the Transmis- 
sion and Distribution Committee opened 
with a consideration of post-war plan- 


ning. ‘Lhis was introduced by Mr, Sap. 
ford, whose paper ‘Looking Back t) 
View the Future” appeared in the Ma 
issue of the EE] BULLETIN. Mr. B, 
Jones’ paper on “Post-War Plannin 
tor Electric Utilities” and the discussion 
which followed, gave consideration t 
methods of setting up plans and pointed 
out certain specific matters which should 
be included. 

Mr. Silver presented a paper on Sj 
tem Voltage Control in the War Eme:- 
He reviewed the basic facts 
involved and called particular attention 
to the possibilities inherent in the com: 
pensated control or scheduling of bw 
voltage at generating stations. He i: 
lustrated this with examples drawn from 


gency. 


actual experience in several situations. 

Mr. Cornelius discussed the work of 
the EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on 
Fuses. At a recent meeting agreement 
was reached on the Type E power fus. 
For distribution purposes, however, the 
Type N fuse will be retained for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. Foote reviewed the problem o! 
simplification of wire and cable. He 
referred to the work of the IPCEA 
ASTM, and ASA Committees and th 
more recent activity sponsored by the 
War Production Board. He requested 
information from the committee men 
bers as to the minimum requirements for 
various sizes during the war emergent! 
so that the committee might supflt 
WPB with information from the uses 


point of view, which would be of * 
sistance to them in their program 
simplification. 
At the joint session with the Prim 
(Continued on page 188) 
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PERSONALS 








Joun G. FELTON, director and dis- 
ict manager, Northern States Power 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., has been 
Jected president of the Wisconsin Util- 
wes Association, succeeding E. R. FEL- 
-, Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
5 B. SHERMAN, vice-president, Wiscon- 
a Gas and Electric Co., Racine, has 
yen named vice-president. D. W. 
FaER, secretary, Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vce Corp., was re-elected treasurer of 
she association. ‘The new officers began 


their terms May 1, 1943. 


W. E. L. Irwin has been appointed 
jivision manager at Ardmore for the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. to succeed the 
te W. T. Ryan. Mr. Irwin has been 
nemployee of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co, system since his graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1921. He 
held various suburban division engineer- 
ing position prior to being named divi- 
son superintendent of the Main Line 
division in 1928. In 1933 he was trans- 
ferred to Jenkintown in the same capac- 
iy, and five years later was made division 
superintendent at Morton. He had just 
ben appointed superintendent of the 
meer division and held that position 
when he was moved to Ardmore. 

H. §. Davis has been made general 
manager of the Southern Pennsylvania 
Power Co. and the Conowingo Power 
Company to succeed J. A. PURCELL, 
who was named division superintendent 
tthe western division of the Philadel- 
thia Electric Co. Mr. Davis was first 
employed by Philadelphia Electric Co. 
in 1923 for special engineering work. He 
was made superintendent of the under- 
ground division in 1928 and became divi- 
on superintendent of the Delaware 
division in 1931. He has been division 
uperintendent of the Schuylkill division 
ince 1938, 

W. G. SretnpricHT has been ap- 
pointed division superintendent of the 
Schuylkill succeeding Mr. 
Davis. He has served as superintendent 
nboth electric and gas departments and 
iko as division superintendent of the 
tastern division. He was named super- 
intendent of the meter division in 1941. 

W. H. Jones was appointed division 
‘werintendent of the Delaware division 
0 succeed Mr. Irwin. He has served 
inthe Delaware and Western divisions 
and at Ardmore. M. S. JOLLEY, who 
Was appointed to succeed Mr. Jones, en- 


division, 


tered the employ of Philadelphia Electric 
Co. in 1926. He has served as division 
superintendent of the Conowingo Power 
Co. and the Southern Pennsylvania 
Power Co. later at Ardmore and more 
recently as superintendent of the western 
division. 

Mr. Purcell, who has been named di- 
vision superintendent of the western 
division, entered the employ of the com- 
pany in 1930. He held various positions 
in both the electric and gas departments 
prior to his appointment as general man- 
ager of the Southern Pennsylvania 
Power Co. and the Conowingo Power 
Company. 

J. M. Warner has been named elec- 
tric superintendent of the western divi- 
He has served at Bristol and 
more recently at Wyncote. GeorcE B. 
M. ROBERTSON, new superintendent of 
the meter department, has been connected 
with the Philadelphia utility since 1921. 


sion. 


Frep B. Lewis, vice-president of the 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., 
and nationally prominent in the elec- 
trical industry, has retired from active 
service with the company. He remains 
as a member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Lewis entered Edison service in 
1905 in the Edison Company test depart- 


ment. In 25 years he rose to the posi- 


tion cf 


vice-president and general man- 
ager, holding the position from 1931 to 
1942. During the past year he has been 
vice-president, a director and a member 
of the company’s executive committee. 

Mr. Lewis has been one of the leaders 
in the electrical industry’s expansion. 
During the past year Mr. Lewis has 
served as chairman of the Electric Power 
Interchange Committee, formed to meet 
California’s demands for power in war 
production. He has been succeeded as 
chairman of this committee by N. B. 
HINSON, executive engineer of the Edi- 
son Company. 

In 1920, during a power shortage fol- 
lowing the last war, he was appointed 
power administrator in California and 
took a leading part in developing the in- 
terconnection of California power sys- 
tems. Again in the dry year of 1924 he 
had the responsibility of meeting serious 
problems caused by the lack of hydro 
electric power. The svccess with which 
he solved this difficulty resulted in his 
promotion to the position of assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Edison Company on 
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Sept. 1, 1924. He was advanced to vice- 
president and assistant general manager 
in 1928, and to vice-president and gen- 
eral manager in 1931. 


Power Markets 
Through New Applications 


(Continued from page 181) 


variety and complication in new applica- 
tions. 

For this reason I have attempted to 
point out some of the difficulties in 
developing these markets which might 
possibly be solved by some thoughtful 
consideration before Victory and the 
time when we will again be free to go 
out and sell. Much might have been 
said in this paper relative to the different 
applications which are at hand, nearly 
ready or still in the research stage. It 
seems to me, however, that despite our 
dramatic interest in hearing of some new 
things which widen our horizons, it is 
sufficient to say that the speed of genera- 
tion of these things is on the up-grade 
and that we are more likely to be em- 
barrassed by the number that will be 
available than by their lack. Because of 
this, this paper has been devoted entirely 
to a consideration of some of the prob- 
lems in introducing new applications to 
the market; and to suggestions aimed at 
facilitating that process. 

Therefore, if it be true that the engi- 
neering approach to selling is imperative 
for a utility; if it be true that we need 
authoritative support in order to help 
combat the market confusion and slug- 
gishness caused by inadequate knowledge 
and misrepresentation; and if it be true 
that close cooperation with the manufac- 
turers, both nationally and _ locally, 
would aid us to know about the new 
things that are coming and to better 
organize our local efforts, then perhaps 
these things should be accomplished, irre- 
spective of the obstacles which may de- 
velop. 

Even a small measure of success in im- 
proving the percentage of the right thing 
in the right place will not only increase 
the speed with which electricity can be 
harnessed to the work of every-day life 
in our industries and commercial estab- 
lishments, but it will also help our cus- 
tomers to meet the change from War to 
Peace and the impact of whatever eco- 
nomic difficulties result therefrom. I do 
not think that we should ever forget that 
our prosperity and existence is entirely 
dependent upon the continued prosperity 
and existence of our customers. 
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Sight for Victory 
(Continued from page 182) 


tions in a neglected five-man shop as to 
the man who relights a big factory. 

I believe the lighting industry has the 
greatest opportunity ever before it to do 
a constructive and certainly worthwhile 
job with this Sight For Victory Pro- 
gram. When the Better Light-Better 
Sight movement was launched 10 years 
ago it was eagerly grasped by utilities 
and lighting interests generally. It be- 
came a sensational activity which not 
only has lasted but is still going forward. 

Its success can be attributed to just 
one thing and that is—It benefited the 
public. 

How much more important is it today 
when we are in the midst of two great 
wars—to do everything we can to help 
win those two great wars. 

I say it’s a real obligation—a definite 
responsibility of everybody in every 
branch of the lighting industry to Jake 
Seeing Conditions Right in the Wear 
Plants of America. We in the Bureau 
sincerely hope you will see in this 
SIGHT FOR VICTORY Program 
one way to fulfill that responsibility— 
that obligation. WHAT WILL YOUR 
ANSWER BE? 


Permanence of Commercial 


Work 


(Continued from page 158) 


war, but after the resumption of peace 
the keen competition among such enter- 
prises ought to offer a most attractive 
field for our sales forces. 

On the residential front the opportu- 
nities should be legion. We shall have 
27,000,000 such customers. Millions of 
pieces of household equipment will have 
lived out their natural life and will be 
calling for replacement by the new and 
attractive lines our allies, the manufac- 
turers, will be offering after the war. 
The levels of wages the war will have 
built up should make the savings in the 
home from electrical servants look more 
attractive than ever before to the har- 
assed housewife. Many of us can never 
be satisfied so long as the best perform- 
ance as to household use in many large 
areas is so far above the national average. 

I have dilated on the home and store 
because they are the most numerous but 
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that does not mean there will not be a 
wide field of useful activity for the pow- 
er salesman. I wonder how many of 
you realize that in the five years before 
Pearl Harbor the annual energy con- 
sumption of the average industrial power 
consumer had trebled? The changes the 
war will produce in industrial power use 
may well be more sweeping than in 
either home or store. The greater use of 
electric steel the war has brought out 
as well as the use of the lighter metals 
in much greater quantities. than ever be- 
fore, are bound to have a profound ef- 
fect on the manufactures of the post-war 
period, with corresponding power prob- 
lems in which our customers will need 
the help of the best experts obtainable as 
power salesmen. 

All of this necessary activity on the 
part of our commercial forces can’t be 
expected to spring into being over night. 
It must be prepared for now. In justi- 
fying these preparations at a time when 
the scope of our commercial activities 
is so much circumscribed as it now is by 
lack of raw materials and manufactured 
products, it should be reassuring to re- 
member the solid and permanent values 
that have been built into our business 
by our commercial work in the past. 

In closing I should like again to quote 
from Mr. Arkwright: “If we make our- 
selves truly useful to the public, I am 
not worried that the public will desert 
us. The best safeguard against having 
our business taken away from us is to 
make the public so well pleased with our 
services that they will not want anybody 
else to serve them but us.” 


Electrical Equipment 
Committee Meeting 


(Continued from page 186) 


Movers Committee the subject of eme 
gency measures to increase the output 
generating systems was introduced } 
Mr. Monteith, Chairman of the AIE 
Committee on Power Generation. Som 
time ago this committee had appointg 
two subcommittees to investigate t 
problem—one composed of manufact 
ers’ representatives had assembled s 
gestions regarding generators, and t 
other, composed of operating compu 
representatives, had obtained system ¢ 
by means of a questionnaire distribut 
to operating groups. Mr. Laffoon af 
Mr. Crippen, the respective chairman 
the two subcommittees, summarized 
results of their studies. On the basis 
the comments and suggestions receit 
at this and other earlier presentatio 
the report is to be put in final form 
submission at the ATEE Summer Te 
nical Meeting. 

At the joint meeting of the Electn 
Equipment, Prime Movers, and Tr 
mission and Distribution Committ 
Mr. E. J. Brock, Deputy Director 
the War Manpower Commission 
Region VI, briefly reviewed the orga 
zation of the Commission and the m 
ods of attacking the manpower probl 
The major part of the session was 
voted to a discussion by Mr. Brock 
Mr. R. C. Behn, Chief Occupati 
Analyst, of questions raised by the m 
bers. 
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